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Congregational City Federation 


The first annual meeting of this federation 
organized at Des Moines, Io., in 1904, and 
which embraces the whole country, was held 
at Oak Park, Ill., May 10. This society has 
not grown up asa rival to the national socie- 
ties but distinctly to supplement them and to 
labor where they were not able. Much of its 
work has been done in fields which have re- 
ceived no gifts from the Building Society or 
the Home Missionary Society. 

The report of Secretary H. F. Swartz showed 
that there have been recently organized three 
new societies, namely, in Spokane, Tacoma 
and Springfield, Mass. The federation has en- 
deavored to secure accurate information con- 
cerning the societies now in operation, to 
ascertain the helpful features of their organi- 
zation and to learn of the magnitude and 
effectiveness of their work. There exist to- 
day at least twenty-four local societies as 
follows: 


Boston Galesburg 
Worcester Grand Rapids 
Springfield Milwaukee 
New Haven St. Paul 

New York and Brooklyn Minneapolis 
Metropolitan Board Spokane 
Syracuse Tacoma 
Cleveland Seattle 
Toledo Portland, Ore. 
Detroit Oakland 
Chicago Los Angeles 
Peoria St. Louis 


In form of organization the bodies differ 
greatly yet they present uniformly two fea- 
tures in common: (1) They are devoted en- 
tirely to city and suburban church extension, 
and (2) the responsibility both for income and 
expenditure rests upon the local boards or 
committees. In at least one case the body is 
simply a committee of the local conference. 
In another case it is a local sub-board of the 
state society, while in still a third instance, it 
is directly auxiliary to the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society, but generally it is 
an entirely independent local body. All these 
forms seem to be successful as they each pre- 
serve the great central point of local responsi- 
bility for local work in growing urban districts. 

The magnitude of the work is a surprise to 
many. The cities represented havea popula- 
tion of over 8,761,000. The list includes, with 
only two or three exceptions, the cities with 
great foreign-born populations. The number 
of churches contributing to these societies is 
about 562 with a total membership slightly in 
excess of 124,603, practically one-sixth of the 
enrollment of the denomination. 


The number of assisted churches is 123, 
with a membership of 11,902. This means 
that about four self-supporting churches on 
the average carry one aided church. The Sun- 
day school scholars in the assisted churches 
number 21,662. 

The total amount passing last year through 
the treasuries of the eighteen reporting soci- 
eties was $107,911. This represents a contri- 
bution slightly in excess of $1 per member 
from the contributing churches. The reports 
vary from $477 in one city to $27,975 in Chi- 
cago. This amount is at least $10,000 more 
than is shown as the receipts from the living 
in the last printed report of the Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society. 

This $107,911 was devoted in large part to 
the work of church building and the purchase 
of property for weak churches. Another 
large portion was expended in maintaining 
missionaries and religious workers in desti- 
tute or very young churches. A small portion 
was expended for hospital or other physical re- 
lief of the poor. 8, 
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John Willis Baer 


describes in an intimate way the 
summer home of the well-known 
evangelist 


J. Wilbur Chapman 


in the June issue, which is also the 
vacation number of the beautiful 
country life magazine 


SUBURBAN LIFE 


now for sale everywhere at 15 cents 
a copy. 
SPECIAL HALF PRICE OFFER 
Send 50 cts. in stamps or postal note 
for a months’ trial subscription. This 
offer is made only to the readers of the 
religious press, and inconnection with 
oe above article. Address : 


SUBURBAN LIFE 
47 Devonshire Bldg. Boston, Mass. 














Deaths 





The chan, efor notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 





EWELUL—In Providence Hospital, Washington, D. C., 
May 15, Emily Spofford, wife of John L. Ewell, in her 
sixty-sixth year. 

LABAREE—On shipboard, May 14, while hastening 
home, under care of his son, for surgical relief, Rev 
Benjamin Labaree, D. D., for forty- ‘five years a member 
of the American Mission in Persia. and son of the late 
President Labaree of Middlebury College ; aged 72 yrs. 
and two mos. 

LADD—In Milwaukee, Wis., May 3, Sarah A., widow of 
Deacon Edwin O. Ladd, aged 82 yrs. 

MERRILL—Io Winchendon, Mass., May 10, in the Beet 
fourth year of her age, Mary Leverett Merrill, daugh- 
ter of Rev. John Leverett and the late Mary Louise 
Merrill, for nineteen years a teacher in the public 
schools of Fitchburg, Mass. 

TALMADGE—In Wauregan, Ct., May 13, Catherine A. 
Sackett, wife of Rev. E. F. Talmadge, aged 36 yrs. 
Burial in Talmadge, O. 

WHITTLE-In East Northfield, Mass., May 19, Abbie W., 
widow of Maj D. W. Whittle, and mother of Mrs. 
W. R. Moody, aged 69 yrs. 


MRS. MARY A. DILLEY 


Mrs. Dilley, gga of the late Rev. A. B. Dilley, and 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Buel H. Man, was born in 
Westfield, N. Y., ‘and died in Denver, Col., May 7, in 
her seventy -seventh year. She spent her kirlhood in 
New York City with her aunt, Mrs. Charles Hawkins, 
one of the founders of the Home for the Friendless. 
She studied several years at Holyoke ee under 
Mary Lyon. After her marriage, in 1849, she and her 
husband went to a home missionary field at Bentons- 
port, lo. They afterwards lived at a number of places 
in New York. In 1890 they moved to Denver, where 
Mr. Dilley died in 1893, and where she has since re- 
sided with her daughter. She leaves four daughters 
and a son. She was a devoted wife and mother and 
an earnest Christian. 
And so with faith unshrinking 
She came to the Jordan’s tide 
And, taking the hand of the Sav jour, 
Went upon the other side. 

















TIFFANY ©) STVDIOS 








Louis C. Tiffany. 


sketches and estimates. 


CHURCH DECORATION. 


The success of the Tiffany Stvdios in Church 
Decoration is found in their consistent attempts 
to elevate the beauty of religion and to empha- 
size its depth by simple, restful 
than by complex ornamentation. 

All Church Decoration is planned and exe- 
cuted under the personal supervision of Mr. 


The Tiffany Stvdios will be pleased to men- 
tion Churches decorated by them, also to furnish 


effects, rather 





Educationa! 
MASSACHUS ETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 99th year Sept. 19, 1906. 


For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
hme courses of study, lectureships, and specia? 


facil 
Apply to Prof. C. 0. DAY. 





ILLINOIS, CHICAGO, 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


Complete Faculty. Every facility for college men. 
Opens 59th year Sept. 26,1906. Address PROF. H. M. 
SCOTT, hidal Ashiand Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 





CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 


A Training School for the Chris- 
H ARTFORD tian Ministry. Open to College 
ee ~- fall Denominations. 

n equal te 


THEOLOGICAL 
atest douges ia Mimwone an’ OEMINARY 


Religious 
Bee e190 1906. yy ChE DEAN. 


OBERLIN 


Theological Seminary 
74th year opens Sept.19th. Strong courses with specia) 
advantages in the Colle segs and Conservatory of Music. 
Prof. E. I. BOSWORTH, Dean, Oberlin, Ohio. 








MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY 


An endowed Academy for boys. 65th year begins 
in September. Cottage system. Biological, — cal 
and Chemical aboratories. Gymnasium and athletic 
rounds. For oes catalogue, address JOSEPH H. 
AWYWER, ie M me ag rincipal, Easthampton, 
Mass., Box 1 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., President. 
72d Wma begins Sept. 19, 1996. Endowed college pre- 
pee Certificates to College. Advanced courses for 
igh 8 school graduates and others. Artand Music. Ex- 
nced teachers; native French and German. New 
apm mnasium, with resident instructor; tennis, bas- 
ketbe field- hockey. golf. Steam and electricity. Beau- 
tifully and healthfully located, within thirty miles of 
Boston. For catalogue and views address, WHEATON 
SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH BYFIELD 


DUMMER ACADEMY $pistachusetts. 


ounded 1763. 34 miles from Boston. Prepares boys 
‘or any college or scientific school. Number limited. 
Elective courses for general study. Gymnasium. New 
school house and cottage. Send for illustrated catalogue. 
WILLIAM DUDLEY SPRAGUE, Master. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, EXETER. 


The Phillips Exeter 
Academy 


126th year opens Sept. 12,1906. For catalogue and views 
address HARLAN P. ATEN, Principal, Sxeter, N.H. 
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FLORIDA, WINTER PARK. 


ROLLINS COLLEGE 
Winter Park, Fla. 


Bopartmente: College, Academy, Music, Expression, 
Fine Arts, Domestic and Industrial Arts, usiness ; 
highest starcards, best amar eneom lowest expenses; 
perfect climate, pure water, no malaria, open-air life; 
no death in twenty-one years; all ag: and aquatic 
sp rts. W. F. BLAC MAN, PH. D , PRESIDENT. 
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SUCCEEDING 
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REOEIPTs for subscriptions are indicated by the date of 
expiration on the address label. If aspecial receipt is 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of hy of address 
must reach this office on Friday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to = new address. 
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Mr. W. S. Harwood’s 
The New Earth 


Mr. Ernest Ingersoll’s 


original drawings. 


The Vine of Sibmah 


way and withdrawn again. 


of romance, wherever they be. . 
—New York Mail. 


If Youth But Knew 


Lady Baltimore 


drawings. 
‘“*A triumph of art.. 
that has been made. . 


Walter Pater 


wished. 


John A. Ryan’s 
A Living Wage 





New Macmillan Books 


PUBLISHED THIS WEEK 


The new book by the author of ‘“‘ New Creations in Plant Life.’’ It aims to 
describe interestingly the wonderful progress of recent years in all industries 
having their focal point in the earth. With many illustrations. 


The Life of Animals—Mammals 
Illustrated with colored plates, unpublished photographs from life, and Fopend 


THE BEST NEW NOVELS 
Dr. Andrew MacPhail’s 


A romance of the days of the Restoration period, turning on a valiant soldier’s 
search for the winsome woman whom the fortunes of war had thrown in his 


Mr. John Luther Long’s rew novel 
The Way of the Gods 


‘*There can be no doubt as to the artistic quality of his story. It rings true 
with the golden ring of chivalry and of woman’s love, it rings true for all lovers 
. and is told with an art worthy of the idea.” 


Agnes and Egerton Castle’s new nove! 


“Tt radiates an enchanting atmosphere of youth and springtime, of love and the 
sweetness of life when there are no wrinkles on the heart.’’— Boston Herald. 


Mr. Owen Wister’s rew novel 


By the author of “ The Virginian.”’ 


. the best interpretation of the spirit of the Old South 
. a true American novel in subject, spirit and atmos- 
phere.’’—Editorial by Hamilton Mabie in The Outlook. 


OTHER NOTABLE NEW BOOKS 
A new volume in the Series, English Men of Letters. 


Mr. Arthur C. Benson’s 


Biographer more comprehending and sympathetic, Mr. Pater could not have 


Dr. Forest Ray Moulton’s 


An Introduction to Astronomy 


With over 200 figures, 24 tables and an adequate Index. The book is easily 
comprehended and aims to give not merely some knowledge of scientific 
achievements, but also something of the spirit which inspires scientific work. 


A discussion of both its ethical and economic aspects, and of the basis of 
industrial, religious and moral fact upon which its principle rests. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Publishers, 64-66 Fifth Ave., New York 


Cloth, $1.75 net 


Cloth, $2.00 net: postage 23 cts. 


Cioth, $1.50 


Cloth, $1.50 


Cloth, $1.50 


Cloth, $1.50 
Charmingly illustrated from original 


Cloth, 75 ets. net 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.60 net, postage, 13 cts. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.00 net. 











universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop. In 

with such an order all arr es must be paid. "a 
order of discontinuance can be aye at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 11 Ir ae te the column. 
Discounts according to amount o ract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded oupareil, 60 cents per line, 
each insertion, net. 


Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years, $5; 5 Years, $10 
IF PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YBAR 
Single Copy, Ten Cents 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5 
CHUROH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS, $2 





The Pilgrim Press 


The Congregational S. S. and Publishing Society 
Boston and Chicago 
Luther H. Cary, Business Manager. 





Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 
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DON’T 


decide on the new hymn book for your chureh or 
Sunday School until you have seen 
DEVOTIONAL SONCS 


By three famous composers, DOANE, KIRKPATRICK 
nd MAIN. 


256 pages, cloth, $25 per 100; 30c. each by mail. 
A returnable cory for examination will be mailed upon 
request. Published by the publishers ef the famous 
“Gospel Hymns.” 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago. 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 





IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE FACT 
THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE 
CONGREGATIONALIST. 





Religious Notices 





Religt iastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
ete. * published sae this heading at ten cents a line. 








CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY. Theannual 
meeting will be held Wednesday, June 13, 1906,at2 P.M., 
in Pilgrim Hall, Congregational House, 14 Beacon Street, 
Boston, for the election of officers and the transaction 
of such’ business as may legally come before the meeting. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
prom New York. Organized May, 1828; incorporated 
» 1838. Object: to improve "the moral and social 
orion of seamen. Sustains chaplains and mission- 
aries; homes and boarding houses 
in leading seaports at home and abroad; provides libra- 
ries for Outgoing vessels, ublishes the Sailor’s Maga- 
zine, Seaman's d Lafe Boat. 
Contributions to sustain its work bang somaieed and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
e main office of the society at New York. 


yrecroi STODDARD, D. D., President. 
WILLIAM C. STURGES, Vice-Pr 
Rev. G@. MCPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE C, PINNEO, Treasurer. 
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SOMETHING NEW FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS 





We gladly announce the following advance steps: 
NEW LITERATURE 


1. A remarkable Sunday School Manual has just been 
issued entitled ‘* Missions in the Sunday School,’’ by 
Martha B. Hixson. The American Board has ordered 
an edition. The book is full of information on the most 
approved methods of missionary instruction in all depart- 
ments of the Sunday School. Every teacher and officer 
should own this book. 


lessons on child life in Japan and a box of rare curios 
for illustration. Superintendent Arthur IF. Stone, of 





and profitable. The primary classes were by themselves 
and the leader explained the Japanese Village. The little 
folks were nuch interested and paid close attention.”’ 

3. Six Missionary Programs. These, appearing in 
booklet form, with their charts, are for use in the In- 
termediate Department. Any missionary leader can suc. 


| cessfully work up and superintend the presentation of 
2. Missionary Object Lessons for Children. This | 
publication consists of a manual containing six monthly | 


these programs. 

4, Picture Cards. This set comprises twelve beauti- 
fully illustrated cards, with Japanese subjects, and de- 
scriptions printed on the reverse side. Just the thing to 
use in teaching Primary children concerning the country, 


St. Johnsbury, Vt. (North Church), writes: ‘‘We had | 


the first lesson today and all felt it was most enjoyable | people, religions and missionary work of Japan. 


STATION PLAN 


1. The illuminated Haystack Monument Certificate 2. The Sunday school of the Melrose Highlands 
Church (Mass.) made a large offering in envelopes on 
May 19. The oflicers had the matter presented in the 
Sunday morning preaching service on May 12, by the 
minister, when envelopes and Haystack circulars with 
picures were sent home to the children through the par- 
Young Men’s Centurion Band, First Church, Los Angeles, Cal., $100. | ents. This isa good plan. Try it. 


and the report-letters sent to Station Plans subscribers 

are coming to be highly prized by Sunday schools. The 

following schools have lately become shareholders : 

Bible School, Highland Church, Cleveland, 0.,$30. Arruppukottai. 

Classes Nos. 8 and 11, Aurora, Neb., $30. Mt. Silinda. 

Pigzin Santay School, Seattle, Wn., $60 in Mt. Silinda and $60 in 
-endal. 





Mt. Silinda. 


The Sunday schools should have a large part in the Million Dollar Campaign. Oflicers and teachers are urged 
to buy and use the literature described above and to write for information about the Station Plan. Help the children 
own a share of mission work somewhere in the world. Address 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


WATCH THIS SPACE EVERY WEEK 


HARRY WADE Hicks, Assistant Secretary. 


FRANK H. WIGGIN, Treasurer. 




















The Corner Stone of Your Library 


What should it be? 

What would be the ideal work? 

Upon it must rest the superstructure of literature, biography, art, 
drama, poetry, history and fiction. It must be a broad work. It must cover 
every phase of man’s progress from the days when he scratched rude letters 
upon stone, to the surging outputs of our modern printing presses. The 
ideal work should give the history of art, and literature and music. It 
should give the manners and customs of all peoples. It should chronicle 
the rise and development of nations, the origin of religions and philosophy 
and it should tell the story of the great men and women whose careers 
have been milestones in the march of progress. 

But above all, this corner stone of your library must be a work which 
you will read and re-read. Do you know of any such work? If not, you 
have neglected to investigate into the scope and character of 


The Historians’ History of the 
World 


of which the Literary Digest says: ‘‘We look upon this complete work as 
an editorial achievement in the field of historical literature, so far unpar- 
alleled in educational annals. This is a cosmopolitan book suited f6r a 
cosmopolitan age and a cosmopolitan people.” 

Now is the time for you to secure this great home work—now, before 
the present attractive discount is withdrawn. Address 


THE OUTLOOK, 


225 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





J. S. Waterman & Sons 
Incorporated 
UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
2826 and 8328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 


All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms ——, os 
or 73. 








rooms and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 7 


























NOVA SCOTIA 


A delightful three weeks’ tour in July; another in 
August. Do not go the first time alone, but join onelof 
my small, select parties, and you wiil see more, enjo 
more, and have far better accommodations. An idea 
vacation at small cost. 

Prospectus on application. 

F. H. PALMER, Editor EDUCATION, 50 Bromfield 
Street, Boston, Mass. 








SMALL PIPE ORCAN 
is offered for sale by the trustees of the Salem Ath- 
enzum, who have recently purchased the church prop- 
erty of the New Jerusalem Church, Salem, Mass. They 
intend to demolish the church building and erect a 
library building on the site. The organ must be sold im- 
mediately. 

The organ is a two-manual instrument, having 563 
pipes—383 in great organ (7 stops), 161 in swell organ 
(5 stops), and 19 in pedal organ (1 stop). 

With the exception of the pipes of the pedal organ all 
the pipes are contained within a large square case. 

Apply to JosEPH N. ASHTON, 336 Essex Street, Salem, 
Mass., trustee of the Salem Atheneum, having charge 


+7 WIRUCS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Packed 
Moth-proof by 
ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England 


15 Temple Place. tet. 1211-2 oxfora 




















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hertete on label. 


Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 
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Volume XCr 
Number 2: 


Event and Comment 


June First-of-the-Month Issue 
(Next Week) 
A CHILDREN’S SUNDAY NUMBER 


The Young People’s Missionary Movement, 
illustrated, by Rev. F. H. Means. 

A Social Quest in New England, illustrated, 
the first of a series of studies, by Prof. E. A. 
Steiner of lowa College. 

The Opered Door, a sermon for children, by 
Isaac Ogden Rankin. 

The winning story in our recent Children’s 
Prize Story Contest will appear in this 
number. 

Planting Sunday Schools in South Dakota, 
by Rev. C. M. Daley. 

A special cover and other features will rec- 
ognize the approach of Children’s Sunday. 


Y A VOTE of seventy-one to three, 
the Senate on the 18th passed the 
Rate Bill increasing and defining the 
MENS aoe power of the Interstate 
© Senate an’ Commerce Commission. 
oe ae It now goes to the joint 
Senate and House Conference Commit- 
tee, the product of pressure and negotia- 
tion on the part of the President and 
of public opinion reflected in the press, 
and based in part on revelations while 
the law has been.taking form which have 
shown the imperative necessity of stricter 
supervision of railways. From the stand- 
point of the court review, the bill enters 
the conference stage much more conserva- 
tive than when it came from the House, 
as the Senate has voted for the fullest ex- 
tent of court revision. Otherwise, the bill 
is much more radical than when it came 
from the House, so radical indeed that 
some suspect the purity of motive of 
those who have made it so. It increases 
the penalties for disobedience so that per- 
sonal as well as corporate suffering must 
ensue. It aims directly at abuses which 
have come from pipe lines, express lines, 
private cars and the like; and it puts 
them under the control of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. It prohibits rail- 
roads and common carriers from dealing 
in commodities they carry and further 
plundering consumers, as recent investi- 
gation shows that the Middle State rail- 
roads which both mine and carry coal 
have done. Opinions will differ as to the 
wisdom or unwisdom of the degree of 
Executive interference with legislation 
which this memorable debate and chap- 
ter in law making has shown. There 
will be universal regret over the temper 
and epithets which both the President 
and Senators indulged in during the clos- 
ing hours of the strife. But after this is 
said, it still remains true that by his in- 
sistence on this issue in his messages and 
in his speeches, and by his dealing with 
our legislators President Roosevelt has 
written a new and very important chap- 
ter in the history of federal relations 


with corporate wealth, and has done 
much to restore to the people rights and 
revenue which were fast being taken 
from them by creatures of the State 
representing only a fraction of the citi- 
zens of the country. 


ASSACHUSETTS’ Supreme Court 
last week declared constitutional a 
statute prohibiting any person, firm or 
i corporation doing business 
me yoo gta in the State from making 
it a condition of the sale 
of goods that the purchaser shall not sell 
the goods of any other person, firm, cor- 
poration or association. The suit arose 
out of the prosecution and conviction by 
the Commonwealth of an agent of the 
Continental Tobacco Company, which by 
use of this method of dealing with re- 
tailers had endeavored to drive all rivals 
selling cut tobacco out of Massachusetts 
and to a marked degree had succeeded. 
The tobacco company for its agent set up 
the plea that both the Federal and the 
State Constitutions guaranteed it against 
such interference with its rights of con- 
tract. The Commonwealth contended 
that such prohibition was a valid exercise 
of police power. So the Supreme Court 
holdg, and to the appeal to the old indi- 
vidualism which was dominant when the 
historic constitutions of this country were 
adopted, and to the argument that such 
prohibitions are contrary to the American 
ideal, the Supreme Court replies: ‘‘ Legis- 
lation should be adapted to existing con- 
ditions. A few years ago there was no 
occasion for such an enactment ;”’ and its 
opinion is that ‘‘in a broad and liberal 
sense of the words, this statute was en- 
acted in the interest of the public health 
and public safety, if not of the public 
morals.’”’ In Massachusetts at least, 
there is to be a measure of competition 
retained in retail trade, under conditions 
that give the smaller and weaker competi- 
tors some fighting chance. The state is 
not to be found backing the corporation 
with the largest capital and least principle 
in doing business. Combatants are to 
have a fair field, at least. It is gratifying 
to have a judicial decision of this sort, 
standing for adaptation of law and equity 
to contempofaneous conditions and ideals. 
It comes along with recent decrees by 
the Federal courts indicating that public 
opinion is not without its modifying effect 
on judges as well as on legislators. 


N ADDITION to the charges back and 
forth between the President and Sena- 
tors Tillman and Bailey, affecting their 
veracity, the country has 

Issues of Veracity had other recent reasons 
“ere for dwelling on the phase 
of ethics involved in truth-telling. For 


instance, the original statement of Com- 
missioner Garfield, relative to the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, has been denied by it in 
detail and as a whole. The company’s 
success in business—according to it—is 
due, not at all to rebates or special rates 
or anything unlawful, rather to enter- 
prise, skill and superior administrative 
management. Whereupon Commissioner 
Garfield returns to the fray with more 
explicit evidence supporting his conten- 
tion, not only against the Oil Company, 
but against railroads which have favored 
the company. 

Vice-President Thayer, a fortnight ago, 
told the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sioners, investigating traffic conditions in 
the coal business, that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad never rebated, and that its rela- 
tions with subsidiary companies mining 
and shipping coal were square and legal. 
Evidence taken this past week has re- 
vealed many minor and several major 
officials of the company accepting money, 
stocks and dividends from shipping com- 
panies along the line, and giving traflic 
favors in turn, by which shippers not 
so generous have suffered. The highest 
company officials have promised thorough- 
going investigation and purgation, and 
President Cassatt has been summoned 
home from Europe. Here is the finest, 
largest and most renowned of our rail- 
roads shown up as honeycombed with 
‘“ graft,’? and its officials in league with 
favorite shippers, quite willing to make 
‘on the side,” and apparently without 
any conscientious twinges in so doing, 
judging from their replies on the witness 
stand. Coming so soon after the insur- 
ance revelations and affecting a company 
with such a fine reputation, men once 
more begin to ask, What next? Fortu- 
nately the process of exposure bids fair 
to go on, not to be diverted by any red 
herring called ‘‘ muck rake,’’ drawn across 
the trail. 


VERDICT was rendered in the trial 

of Rev. Dr. Algernon S. Crapsey, 
rector of St. Andrews’ Episcopal Church, 
ee Rochester, N. Y., pert he 
r. Crapsey was guilty of the ch®rges 
ep ieisiinrete: made against him. These 
were: That he denied that Jesus Christ 
is God, that he was conceived by the 
Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary 
and rose from the dead the third day. It 
is admitted by Dr. Crapsey and his friends 
that he denied these statements of the 
Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds as they are 
commonly understood and as they have 
been understood in the whole history of 
the Church. But it is claimed that he 
has found in his study of the Scriptures 
different meanings of these doctrines than 
those generally received, and that many 
others in the Episcopal Church agrce 
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with him; and that therefore he should 
be allowed asa priest of that church to 
teach his own interpretations of the 
creeds. Four of the five judges agree in 
the verdict that Dr. Crapsey should be 
suspended from the functions of the 
Church till he shall satisfy the ecclesias- 
tical authorities that his belief and teach- 
ing conform to the doctrines of the creeds 
as the Church has received them. The 
fifth judge dissents and finds ‘‘ that his 
error consists rather in presuming to 
define what God has not been pleased to 
reveal and to interpret those doctrines in 
a manner not generally received by the 
Church rather than in a denial and re- 
jection of their truth and authority.” 


O THE MAN in the street, Dr. 
Crapsey’s ‘‘spiritual interpretation ”’ 
of the doctrines of the creeds is a flat 
Sara denial of them in the face 
e Meaning of his public vow that he 
ee ee, believed and would teach 
them asa priest appointed by the Church. 
If the court had decided that he was 
legitimately discharging the functions of 
his office by these denials, it would have 
said in effect that the teaching of the 
Church has no such significance and au- 
thority for the people as has always been 
claimed for it, and that the obvious 
meaning of solemn statements appointed 
to be repeated in its services of public 
worship may differ widely from the mean- 
ing given to them by those who ofiicially 
lead them in that worship. Such a posi- 
tion acquiesced in by the Church would 
be a practical disavowal by it of its pro- 
fessed faith and would deprive it of influ- 
ence as a teacher of morals. 


HE QUESTIONS whether or not 
Jesus had a human father and whether 

his dead body recovered life and came 
forth from the tomb are quite 

jn Truth in distinct from the question of 

e Creeds “ P 

Dr. Crapsey’s obligation as a 

priest to obey his ordination vows. We 
are of those who hold that in these times 
it is a hindrance to the progress of the 
Church and the usefulness of its ministers 
to make the profession of beliefs in these 
creeds a condition of bearing office in the 
Church. In most Christian denomina- 
tions today there are some teachers of 
religious doctrine who could not honestly 
avow their belief that Jesus had no 
human father or that his body came forth 
alive from the tomb who yet adore him 
as the Son of God and revealer of the 
Father, and know him as a living pres- 
ence and power in their lives. They can 
only say concerning these things that 
they do not know. There may be other 
teachers who openly aflirm that they do 
know that Joseph was the father of 
Jesus and that his body after death went 
through the same processes of dissolution 
as other bodies do. But we do not see 
how they can conscientiously make these 
aflirmations in the discharge of their 
functions as priests in the Episcopal 
Church as it is now constituted. Itseems 
to us that the treatment of these ques- 
tions in their present stage by priests or 
ministers should rather be by scholarly 
investigation than by discussion in the 
pulpit or in the newspapers, and that the 
attitude of the Church should be one of 
open-mindedness toward the effect of 





new apprehension of science upon its 
historic creeds. 


HE PRESBYTERIAN General As- 
sembly in session in Des Moines, Io., 
has elected one of its veteran missiona- 
ries to China, Rey. Dr. 
ni Unity unter Corbett, moder- 
™ ator. The sermon by 
the retiring moderator, Dr. Moffatt of 
Western Theological Seminary, Pitts- 
burg, emphasized the denomination’s need 
of saner and more persistent evangelism 
and of loyalty to an educational policy 
which will keep colleges and seminaries ad- 
equately endowed and modernly equipped. 
Incidentally he deprecated heresy hunt- 
ing and failed to find any marked gain to 
the denomination from its recent experi- 
ences in this pursuit. Early in the ses- 
sion the burning problem of union with 
the Cumberland Presbyterians came to 
the front through inquiries from the 
General Assembly of that denomination 
in session at Decatur, IIl., relative to 
supplementary legislation affecting the 
plan of union, which it is now admitted 
the Presbyterian Church North has en- 
tered upon unwisely. The Northern As- 
sembly, by a vote, sent word to the 
assembly at Decatur that it would stand 
by the compact made in 1904 and would 
consider such supplementary action as 
has since been taken of none effect, but 
there are those who question whether the 
assembly so summarily can set aside 
legislation begun and already passed upon 
by some of the presbyteries. A majority, 
however, felt that it was better to admit 
error and do everything possible to avoid 
furnishing ammunition to the dissentient 
minority in the Cumberland Church, who, 
if defeated in the final action on union to 
be taken at Decatur, declare their inten- 
tion to resort to the courts, as did the 
Wee Frees in Scotland. 


HE STATE ASSOCIATIONS of 

Congregational churches in their an- 
nual meetings are naturally giving much 
attention to the 
question of union 
with United Brethren and Methodist 
Protestants. The resolutions passed have 
usually approved with cordial sympathy 
of the steps thus far taken, especially of 
the spirit and action of the Dayton 
council. The resolutions adopted by the 
Illinois, Massachusetts and Ohio associa- 
tions, which are printed in our columns, 
are examples. They should not be taken, 
however, as the declaration of a unani- 
mous desire for organic union with these 
two denominations. Christian unity as 
a theory meets no opposition. As aspirit 
it is regarded with admiring approval. 
Union in practical fellowship and work, 
with new adjustments to be made, new 
responsibilities to be assumed and old 
associations to be laid aside is a different 
matter. Our churches have hardly begun 
to consider it intelligently as yet. Some 
of our people have got as far as to ask 
whether Congregationalists could live 
happily in actual covenant relations with 
United Brethren or Methodist Protest- 
ants. They will not touch the core of 
the matter till they ask with searching 
of heart whether those brethren could 
live happily with us in the fellowship of 
denominational unity. If such union 
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ever comes it will come in a spirit of re- 
vival which will both astonish and refresh 
all our churches. It will give a new un- 
derstanding of the text, ‘‘Not looking 
each of you to his own things, but each 
of you also to the things of others.’’ 


HE CHAMPIONS of aggressive, 
united work in cities who organized a 
National Congregational City Federation 
Pewee at Des Moines in 1904, 
ederating Congrega- already have reason to 
tionalists in Cities be proud of the influ. 
ence of this latest and important addition 
to our denominational machinery. It has 
not made a great stir, but under the efli- 
cient administration of its president, 
H. Clark Ford, and its secretary, Rev. 
H. F. Swartz, both of Cleveland, it has 
promoted a sense of unity among workers 
in this field, incited the organization of 
several local societies and collated much 
valuable information, some of which ap- 
pears in connection with the report of 
the annual meeting at Oak Park on page 
738. It seems that these twenty-five city 
societies are now in receipt of an aggre- 
gate annual income of over $100,000. 
Only a small proportion are in affiliation 
with the National Home Missionary So- 
ciety, but, as time goes on, the impor- 
tance of a definite understanding, and 
apportionment of funds will become evi- 
dent. None too soon has the denomina- 
tion awakened to the need of conducting 
its work in large cities not in haphazard 
fashion but on the basis of a definite and 
statesmanlike program. We have much 
to learn from Methodists in this partic- 
ular, but we have resources enough among 
ourselves to enable us to cope with the 
problem and they must be more generally 
drawn upon. Thus far St. Louis, Chicago, 
New York and Brooklyn and Cleveland 
have been in the lead in this movement. 
We hope to see the day when every city 
of considerable size, where Congregation- 
alism has established itself, will have an 
organization of this character. 


HE RESPONSE to the scheme pro- 
jected at Hartford the other day by 

the advisory committee of the benevo- 
lent societies for rais- 

psa tony dl aaa ing the benevolence 
of Congregational 

churches is gratifying. The proposition 
is being brought to our state bodies and 
some of the strongest, like Massachusetts 
and Ohio, have already indorsed the idea. 
It is, in brief, the setting of a definite 
objective before the churches, namely, 
the raising not less than $2,000,000 a year, 
to be assigned to the seven societies (in- 
cluding Ministerial Relief) in such sums 
as representatives of these societies in 
friendly conference have agreed. They 
will leave to the churches the apportion- 
ing to each of itsshare. When Mr. Samuel 
B. Capen outlined the plan to the State 
Association of Massachusetts at Worces- 
ter last week no objection was made, 
though it was deemed best to make one 
committee to initiate the apportioning, 
rather than two. This apportioning com- 
mittee, at the head of which is Dr. C. H. 
Daniels, a former secretary of the Amer- 
ican Board, will work through the com- 
mittees of local conferences and in due 
time each church will be apprised of the 
sum which it is expected to raise. Little 
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opposition has developed, so strong are 
the currents running in the direction of 
centralization and the right sort of super- 
vision and initiative from without. The 
plan is substantially that which Mr. Capen 
presented to the Portland (Oregon) Na- 
tional Council in 1898, but it has this 
definite advantage in that it sets a con- 
crete objective, and it is not too much to 
expect of the Congregational churches of 
this country that they raise the $2,000,000 
annually. 


HE LEAVEN of reform and develop- 
ment has found its way to theological 
circles in the South. Witness the decision 
of a majority of dele- 
Nag rng gates to the General Con- 
ference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South last week, to 
call upon other branches of the Ecumen- 
ical Methodist Conference here and in 
Europe and Australia to unite in prepara- 
tion of a statement of faith—such an 
expression of the evangelical Arminian 
doctrinal system ‘‘as is called for in our 
day ’’—so the motion reads. This action 
originated with one of the leading educa- 
tors of the denomination, who doubtless 
is aware of the futility of standing still 
in matters of theology in a section of the 
country now forging ahead, broadening 
its horizon, and coming into touch with 
the life and thought of the world as 
never before. Interesting questions are 
raised by the movements for church unity 
now under way in Australia and Can- 
ada in which Wesleyans are negotiating 
with Congregationalists and Presbyteri- 
ans. While so engaged could they re- 
spond favorably to such an appeal as the 
Southern Methodists now plan to make? 
If in Canada and Australia Wesleyans 
are ceasing to emphasize Arminianism 
and Calvinists Calvinism, why now plan 
for an Ecumenical deliverance on ‘‘ Ar- 
minian”’ evangelical lines? 


ISCLOSURES in Minnesota recently 
have proved ‘“‘graft’’ there in con- 
nection with one of the largest of the 
Northwestern companies, 

pecetig: ed Com- and in Wisconsin clear 
pcalahied d proof has been produced 
of the bribery of an insurance commis- 
sioner of the state by one of the so-called 
**Big Four’? companies of New York 
City.——Desertion from the Mutual Com- 
pany (New York) by its English policy 
holders goes on apace, and a marked fall- 
ing off of American company business 
in Europe may be expected, and indeed 
wished for by American policy holders. 
It usually has been done on wasteful 
terms disadvantageous to our own policy 
holders’ interests.——Fortunately there 
are signs that the present board of direct- 
ors of the Mutual Company plans to en- 
force restitution of funds illegally gained 
by former officials, and to compel an ac- 
counting for wasteful and extravagant ap- 
propriations.—Men of highest character 
in Boston’s financial circles, like Major 
Higginson and Moses Williams, are seek- 
ing from the Massachusetts legislature 
incorporation of a company which will 
deal out insurance over the counter just 
as is done abroad. The selling cost of 
insurance will be reduced to a minimum, 
the dividend rate will be limited, agents’ 
commissions will be abolished, stockhold- 
ers and the assured will control jointly, 
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and everything will be done to avoid the 
evils of such lax management as the 
country has seen in all its nakedness 
during the past two years.——Testimony 
given by United States Senator Bulkley 
of Connecticut last week justifying use 
of trust funds for political purposes by 
directors of insurance companies — by 
him as such—is not surprising. It con- 
forms to his known character and ethics. 


ALIFORNIA’S EARTHQUAKE 

has had its effect on national legis- 
lators charged with responsibility of de- 
termining the type of canal to be 
built at Panama, and the Senate 
committee has reported favoring a sea- 
level canal, it not being thought wise to 
proceed with the construction of locks, 
which, by the earth’s upheaval or sink- 
ing, might be shattered, blocking the 
water-way for months. This decision 
will involve greater expense and longer 
time in construction, if agreed upon, 
which is by no means certain, as the Pres- 
ident still favors the lock plan, daring 
to risk earthquakes. ——Secretary Taft 
wisely has instructed the Commission to 
purchase its necessary tools—such as 
dredgers—in the cheapest market rather 
than pay extortionate prices charged by 
domestic manufacturers.——The Presby- 
terian Home Mission Board is calling for 
funds to establish a mission in Panama. 
This is enterprise—American and Pres- 
byterian ! 


Panama 


UNDAY’S ELECTIONS of national 
legislators in France confirm those 
of the first balloting and drive still 
further into the coffin 
rece Raa of clericalism the nail 
of the French electors’ 
will. Likewise they strengthen even 
more the group of Socialists or collecti- 
vists, and those too of a kind pledged 
against such union with the bourgeois 
Republicans as Juares and other of the 
more prominent Socialists of recent coali- 
tion ministries have favored. The bitter- 
ness with which The Pilot, the Boston 
organ of Roman Catholicism, reproaches 
French Catholics for their inability to 
defend their interests by political action, 
shows how grievous a disappointment the 
outcome of this legislative poll has been. 
Pope Pius X. will be wise now if he 
accepts the advice of the more Lib- 
eral French bishops who have been in- 
fected with ‘‘ Americanism’? and who 
have argued for some time past that the 
Church’s wisest policy was frankly and 
as serenely as possible to accept the 
latest French democratic ideal and pro- 
ceed to build up the Church anew along 
lines so succesfully worked by the Cath- 
olics of the United States. It will call 
for much sacrifice by clergy and laity, 
but that will purify while it burdens. 


HE BRIEF telegraphic reports from 
South Africa that dribble through to 

us from the Continent and England only 
hint at a grave prob- 
lem which Great 
Britain and her Liberal ministry face. 
Sooner or later the Anglo-Saxon in South 
Africa with his Dutch allies is bound to 
face the problem of giving to the African 
his rights, political, industrial and social, 
or permanently withholding the same. 


The Natal Insurrection 
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Race feeling grows more intense as the 
years go by and is accentuated wherever 
the African has been taught to aspire to 
higher things. Rev. J.H. Denison of the 
Prudential Committee of the American 
Board, in the Boston Transcript of the 
18th, told of this strife as it affects the 
work of our foreign missions in Natal. 
Of late British officials have dealt most 
rigorously and unfairly with our missions 
and missionaries, holding them responsi- 
ble for the dissemination of ideas which 
create trouble for John Bull, such ideas, 
for instance, as that all men are brothers 
and that education is good for all men. 
In other words, we preach too Christian 
and democratic a gospel for the British 
authorities. They have no use for a polity 
which recognizes the rights of natives to 
hold office in a church or to reveal ca- 
pacity in any way other than as docile 
hearers of the words of wisdom which 
the white man may drop from his lips. 


HILE STRIFE over the Education 
Act between Anglicans and Free 
Churchmen waxes fierce and is from the 
standpoint of an agnostic 
Christian Unity jike Mr. Morley, ‘‘a miser- 
in England . 
able squabble,” wiser men 
know that at bottom there is conscience 
on both sides. Moreover, while it is an 
aggravating incident, it is only an incident 
and not truly representative of the great 
movement toward Christian unity so 
markedly visible in Australia and Canada, 
and therefore cannot be entirely wanting 
in the motherland. Proof of this spirit of 
yearning for unity is found in the appeal 
just issued in England, signed by the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York 
and the heads of the representative Free 
Church denominations, proposing that 
Whit Sunday be made a day for spe- 
cial prayer for a reunion of Christians. 
It is suggested that the prayers recognize 
that our Lord meant Christians to be one 
in visible fellowship; existing divisions 
hinder or even paralyze his work; that 
all deserve chastisement, and need peni- 
tence, for the various ways in which they 
have contributed to produce or promote 
division; that all need open and candid 
minds to receive light and yet more light, 
so that, in ways we perhaps as yet can 
hardly imagine, we may be led back 
towards unity. It is noteworthy that 
Rev. J. H. Jowett of Birmingham, chair- 
man of the Congregational Union, in in- 
dorsing this union movement said that he 
felt humbled when ‘‘the noblest agnostic 
in the country stood up and rebuked the 
churches for their constant feuds.” 





We think our readers will agree with us that 
Dr. Grenfeli’s little sketch in this issue opens 
the door wider into his big heart than anything 
else he has ever put into print and reveals as 
no purely descriptive articie by another could, 
the alternate sorrows and joys, anxieties and 
satisfactions of missionary work on the peril- 
ous Labrador coast. Isolated as he seems to 
be so large a portion of the year, the number 
of friends and helpers in this country in- 
creases constantly. Last week preliminary 
steps were taken toward the organization of a 
New England branch of the Grenfell Associ- 
ates, the society started in New York a year 
ago. Men prominently identified with our 
universities and with large business and 
professional concerns are gladly lending the 
strength of their influence to this movement. 
It is interesting by the way, to note that 
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Dr. Bernard P. Grenfell, who with Dr. Hunt 
has just discovered the new teachings of 
Christ, is a cousin of the Labrador mission- 
ary. The Doctor himself is quite a discoverer 
though in the field of human life rather than 
in textual criticism. 





The Theology of Congregation- 
alists 


The trial of an Episcopal clergyman 
for heresy has raised in many minds the 
question, What constitutes heresy in a 
Congregational minister? Only last week 
a historic New England Congregational 
church was reported in the papers as 
having discussed at length the theolog- 
ical teaching of its pastor. The church 
voted by a considerable majority to sus- 
tain him. We have lately received a 
number of inquiries as to what consti- 
tutes Congregational orthodoxy. 

We have no denominational ‘‘stand- 
ards’’ by which to measure a person’s 
loyalty to the belief of the churches. 
Many churches have creeds prepared 
by their own committees. Some have 
adopted creeds in general use. Some 
have only a covenant to which assent is 
required, though most of these have in 
their manuals a historic statement of 
Christian faith. None of these state- 
ments is binding on any minister unless 
he has entered into a contract to teach a 
certain creed as a professor in a theo- 
logical seminary or as a pastor of a local 
church. 

Our National Council has declared that 
‘“‘we have certain creeds of acknowl- 
edged weight, to be used, not as tests, 
but as a testimony.’’ Among these are 
the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, ‘‘the 
ancient symbols of the undivided churcb,”’ 
the Westminster Confession, the creed 
adopted by our National Council in 1865 
and that put forth by a committee of the 
National Council, known as the Creed of 
1883, 

Probably no one of these could be 
unanimously adopted by any consider- 
able body of thinking Congregationalists 
today. Their phraseology—even that of 
the latest—belongs to a different mode 
of thought and expression from those 
now prevalent. Prof. Williston Walker 
of Yale Theological Seminary has an in- 
structive article in the American Jour- 
nal of Theology for April on Changes 
in Theology among American Congre- 
gationalists. He reviews some of the con- 
troversies of the last century, especially 
those centering around Andover Sem- 
inary and the American Board. While 
those disputes were about questions of 
a possible probation after death for per- 
sons who had not in this world known 
the historic Christ—a corollary from a 
particular system of German theology— 
the contest was really waged between 
two contrasted types, the conservative 
and the progressive. Professor Walker 
points to the fact that every one of our 
theological seminaries is now dominated 
by a type of theology which twenty years 
ago would have been regarded with grave 
suspicion, yet he recognizes the truth 
that the era of mutual forbearance and 
good will which has characterized the 
denomination since 1893 has been largely 
due to the generosity of spirit of con- 
servatives, and especially of conservative 
laymen trained in the conceptions of an 


older period, who have supported with 
cordial sympathy and co operation min- 
isters acquainted with modern Biblical 
criticism and the more recent interpreta- 
tion of Christian doctrine. 

It is certainly a cause for gratitude 
to God that the progress in theological 
thinking in Congregational churches in 
recent years has been unaccompanied by 
bitterness and is being made with mutual 
tolerance which has included a growing 
respect by all parties for leaders who dif- 
fer from one another. While other de- 
nominations have convicted and disci- 
plined their heretics—for example, the 
Presbyterians Professors Briggs, Smith 
and McGiffert, the Southern Baptists 
Professor Whitsitt, the Methodists Pro- 
fessor Mitchell and the Episcopalians Dr. 
Crapsey, Congregationalists have not 
found it necessary to shut the door of 
denominational fellowship against any 
one because of his difference of theo- 
logical belief with those prevailing in the 
churches, though in one theological sem- 
inary a professor was deprived of his 
chair by the trustees, his theological at- 
titude being one if not the chief factor in 
the decision. Some have gone out from 
us of their own free will. Others, no 
doubt, have been deterred from asking 
admission into our fellowship. But 
charges against the theological sound- 
ness of our ministers in recent years have 
mostly been made by those outside of our 
denomination and hardly have created a 
passing disturbance. 

The questions, what specific changes in 
the theology of the churches have taken 
place during the last twenty-five years, 
and what limits to our fellowship are at 
present recognized, remain to be answered 
in another article. 





The Slav as a Legislator 


Correspondents at St. Petersburg at- 
tending the debates of the Douma agree 
in their surprise at the degree of intel- 
lectual power, forensic skill and adapta- 
tion to legislative procedure shown by 
the heterogeneous assembly, whose state- 
ment of the people’s mind and will sent 
to the Czar last week merits careful 
study, not only for its nobility of content 
but its style and form. When it is re- 
called how inexperienced these men of 
many races and faiths are, the marvel is 
the greater. Compared with the antoc- 
racy of the past, the reforms they demand 
seem radical, but compared with the de- 
mands of the radicals of today and of 
tomorrow, the Douma’s program is mod- 
erate, one that the Czar can treat with 
contempt or with technical criticism only 
at his personal and dynasty’s peril. Re- 
ports agree that back of the legislators, 
even among the peasantry, there is a de- 
gree of revolt which will not brook defeat 
of its intentions. ‘‘Do not imagine that 
you can return home with nothing done. 
If they undertake to drive you away by 
force, you are doomed anyhow. Only 
there you will meet a glorious death and 
here a shameful one, if you come back 
without reform.”’ Thus have the peas- 
antry instructed their delegates, and the 
dwellers of the towns and cities are even 
more radical. 

It is difficult to believe that the Czar 
and his advisers will refuse to receive 
from the Douma, in any way the latter 
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may deem essential to maintenance of its 
dignity and rights, the formal declaration 
of the people’s mind and will. Interna- 
tional public opinion might justify the 
throne in conscientious declination to ac- 
cept all of the popular program now, but 
will not fail to condemn with utmost 
reprobation any civil strife or bloody 
revolution which has no other excuse 
than a point of etiquette or precedent. 

Fortunately as we go to press it seems as 
if friction over this detail of procedure 
would not generate fire. The moderate 
majority of the Constitutional Democrat 
party have persuaded the radicals that if 
the grapple between the throne and the 
people must come, it should be on an 
issue of principle and not of etiquette 
or form, however essential in themselves 
these may be. 





The Problems of Christ’s Church 


Power by Intercession * 


Through intercession the Church of 
Christ becomes the work-companion of 
the Holy Spirit. There can be small 
blessing for purely selfish prayers. Some- 
times the best use we can make of our 
times of petition is to forget ourselves 
altogether and ask for others. Interces- 
sion is prayer according to the mind of 
God; it is cure for selfishness, it is the 
fountain of power. Furthermore, and 
not of least importance, it is the widest 
and most practical recognition at once of 
the fellowship of believers and of the 
fatherhood of God. 

The first condition of all prayer, and 
not least for the prayer of intercession, 
is the will to think like God and to ac- 
cept his will as best. Would it not be 
wholly out of character as Christians to 
ask God for that which we know God 
does not approve? And nowhere more 
than in prayer for others must we re- 
member the limitations which God has 
placed upon himself in the act of grant- 
ing men the freedom of self-will. Hardest 
of all, perhaps, is it to say, ‘‘Thy will be 
done,’’ when that will involves respect- 
ing the freedom to choose or to refuse of 
a friend whom we would fain have God 
bring into the kingdom. To pray ear- 
nestly and to pray in faith for one we 
love, and yet to leave God to his own 
way of answering that prayer, is the 
severest test of our belief in God. 

We have not merely Christ’s praise for 
perseverance in prayer—even to the point 
of importunity—we have his commenda- 
tion and promise to united prayers. The 
united two or three are irresistible in 
pleading, we are told. Here is a field for 
combination which in the history of the 
Church has often brought great results. 
It is natural that those who long for the 
coming of the kingdom should talk to- 
gether about it and talk of it in their 
common as well as private meetings with 
their Father. 

The question is often asked whether 
we have a right to ask God for definite 
gifts. Is God in any real sense our 
Father? If so, we have a child’s right to 
lay all our thoughts and wishes before 





*Prayer meeting topic for May 27—June 2. 
Power by Intercession. Gen. 18: 22-33; Matt. 7: 
7-12; John 15: 1-16; Rom. 8: 26-30. The con- 
ditions of successful prayer. The union of believers 
in prayer. Have wea right to ask for definite gifts? 
The co-operation of the Holy Spirit. 
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him. Prayer regarded as petition be- 
comes, indeed, a contradiction if we come 
to ask only for indefinite gifts. The es- 
sence of asking is to ask for somewhat; 
the essence of loving faith is to leave the 
final decision in regard to the things we 
ask for with him, who is most loving as 
well as wise. 

Why are there not more follies in 
prayer, more selfish urgings, more blind 
demands for hurtful things? The reason 
is that he whv comes to prayer with a 
devout and trustful heart, comes with the 
direct aid and co-operation of the Spirit 
of God. In loving desire for the good of 
others we may safely launch ourselves 
upon the currents of his suggestion, ask- 
ing for what we see is best and trusting 
him to translate our faltering and mis- 
taken desires into true blessings. Never 
take the critical spirit to the place of 
prayer. Pour out your hearts before 
him and let God take care to sift the good 
from the evil and the possible from the 
foolish or forbidden. A Christian, a group 
of believers, a whole church, so praying 
will unseal fountains of power rich beyond 
their imagining in blessings for the world 
and for themselves. 





In Brief 


Bishop Nichols of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church says that the civic spirit shown in Cal- 
ifornia now bids fair to supply a new simile 
for other cities later, ‘‘to rise San Francisco- 
like from its crashes.” 





Apropos of Sunday golf it is well to remem- 
ber what the famous Tom Morris of the St. 
Andrew Links once said to an irreverent Lon- 
doner who suggested Sunday play there, “If 
ye dinna need a rest yersel, the links do.” 





Topeka’s City Fathers are to be commended 
for refusing to license a circus on Memorial 
Day. It is fast degenerating in most com- 
munities from a holy day consecrated to lib- 
erty, union and patriotism, to a holiday for 
license. 





California’s tragic, terrible catastrophe pro- 
foundly moved Hawaii. Business was sus- 
pended; gifts from men of all races and of all 
religions at once poured forth; the Chinese 
particularly insisted that their quota should 
go to the general fund and not to their coun- 
trymen solely. 


Chicago’s Building Commissioner closed 
thirteen churches—one of them Congrega- 
tional—last week because of failure to com- 
ply with the fire ordinances. Such action is 
entirely justifiable. Churches should be most 
scrupulous in guarding physical life while 
preaching the spiritual life. 


Pictures in the newspapers of churches in 
San Francisco destroyed by. fire are strik- 
ingly like those of ruined abbeys and cathe- 
drals, which will appear next autumn when 
the summer tourists make their contributions 
of travel articles. But, alas! our ruins have 
different meanings from those of the Old 
World. 





A national federation of college and univer- 
sity clubs was formed at Springfield, Mass., 
last week, the main object of the movement 
being the enlistment in civic betterment of 
college-bred men just out of college, and the 
co-ordination of such work in order that it 
may count for the most in remedial ways. Dr. 
Moxom was prominent in the deliberations. 





President Faunce of Brown University has 
earned such trust in his fairness that he has 
been called upon to act as arbiter between 
the carpenters and master builders of Provi- 
dence in deciding on the issue of a Saturday 
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half holiday throughout the year without de- 
crease of pay. He limits the holiday to the 
summer season. Both sides are amenable to 
the decree. 





A fund of a thousand dollars has been sub- 
scribed by the churches in Hawaii to com- 
memorate in some adequate way the mission- 
ary pioneers from this country. Now the 
problem is to determine what form the me- 
morial shall take—shall it be a bronze tablet 
or a library foundation, a carved column or an 
educational endowment? There is much to 
be said for each. 





The New York Age, the ablest of the Afro- 
American journals, reports Bishop Turner 
of the African Methodist Episcopal Church 
as under fire for heresy by the denominational 
press because he has intimated his acceptance 
of the evolutionary interpretation of life’s 
movement from simplicity to complexity. 
The same journal regrets that an Afro- Amer- 
ican was not elected president of Howard 
University. 





Ministers of religion and Y. M. C. A. secre- 
taries are exempted from the provisions of the 
anti-pass amendment to the Rate Bill passed 
by the Senate. An amendment prohibiting 
the running of trains on Sunday, introduced 
by Senator McLaurin of South Carolina was 
defeated. The Senator in his speech repeat- 
edly referred to the provision of the Deca- 
logue relative to Sunday toil as the Tenth 
Commandment, and none of the Senators cor- 
rected him. 





It is reported that about 300 words of a 
supposed lost Gospel have been found among 
the manuscripts discovered by Drs. Grenfell 
and Hart in the ruins of Oxyrhineus. They 
are said to include part of a discourse of 
Jesus on purification, condemning reliance 
on the merely outward and commending the 
inward The interest manifested in the dis- 
covery is another illustration of the world’s 
intense interest in every word which men be- 
lieve may have been spoken by Jesus Christ. 


Seldom does a minister’s wife have a chance 
to get back at her husband as neatly and pub- 
licly as Mrs. N. D. Hillis had at a meeting of 
the New York State Association at Homer, 
last week. Presiding over the women’s meet- 
ing it was her duty to intreduce Dr. Hillis as 
one of the speakers, which she did by recalling 
the schoolboy’s composition on Caligula, which 
began, ‘‘ Caligula is one of those persons the 
less you know of him the better.’’ Having 
been privileged to enjoy the hospitality of 
Dr. Hillis’s home, we would assure our read- 
ers who need any reassurance, that Mrs. 
Hillis was only joking. 





Gifts from unknown donors amounting to 
$325,000 were announced at Union Seminary’s 
(New York) alumni banquet last week, to be 
used in covering the expense of moving the 
institution north to Morningside Heights, 
nearer Columbia University, with which it 
is to be closely affiliated in the near future. 
Addresses made at the Commencement of this 
institution indicate ambitious plans and high 
hopes, and somewhat radical views respect- 
ing systems of education for the future min- 
istry. It is doubtful whether the present 
status of theological seminaries, or the pres- 
ent caliber of teachers and students, is pre- 
cisely as described there by President Hyde 
of Bowdoin. 





Professor Farnham of Yale University is to 
be commended for his gift of $30,000 to pro- 
vide a new building for the Lowell House, 
New Haven, a settlement in that city which 
is doing much to bring social’ betterment to 
those who labor in it and to those who are 
its beneficiaries. Professor Farnham rightly 
senses the need of closer union between town 
and gown, and expressly says that he gives as 
he does because he believes that ‘in a city 
like New Have settlement should also be 
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an outpost of the university; a place from 
which university influences can be diffused, 
but also a p'ace through which university 
men can learn more of their fellow-citizens 
than can be obtained by books.’’ 





The Massachusetts Association of Congre- 
gational churches at Worcester last week, as 
the report elsewhere printed shows, discussed 
important topics, especially those assigned to 
appointed speakers. Topies connected with 
our polity and administration, however, did 
not receive adequate treatment in open dis- 
cussion, and these were intrusted to com- 
mittees to be cared for till the next meeting. 
That the subjects announced were of general 
interest is attested by the fact that the num- 
ber of churches represented was the largest in 
the history of the association with a single 
exception. It was rather a disappointment 
that little progiess was made in solving prob- 
lems which so closely concern the work of the 
churches and their relations with other bod‘es. 





The reported withdrawal of the Mormon 
Church from business has some significance 
if it be true. Missionaries of the Mormons 
are finding it more and more difficult to make 
converts. The supply of raw material for 
the Church does not keep up. Gentile infiu- 
ence grows in Utah. Liberty of thought and 
action increase. Slowly the hierarchical fab- 
ric is being undermined by forces which it 
cannot control. The income from its worldly 
secular side has enabled the Church in the 
past to do much that never could have been 
done under a voluntary system; but a Church 
of Christ was not made to be an economic 
competitor and keep its soul at the same time; 
and heres this decision may point to a better 
day for the Church. 





In their desperation and desire to rebuke 
the Ministry for executing fearlessly the re- 
cent Separation Law, the French Roman Cath- 
olic clergy resorted to such an appeal as this 
—taken from Le Croiz, the militant clerical 
organ: 


For it is only on Sundays that the village 
cabarets do any business. So, if the church 
ceremonies cease to be held, the cabarets will 
do no business at all. Noone will enter them; 
no one will even go past them. For it is only 
for the sake of going to mass that people enter 
a village at all on Sundays. Publican, good 
friend, eight months hence ycu will no longer 
see those crowds of customers which you now 
expect when the church service finishes! So 
if you are prudent, you will vote for the right- 
thinking candidate. If he wins, it will be 
well for you. And for everybody else. 





It is good to see the fand for California re- 
lief, of which Mr. Samuel Usher, president of 
the Congregational Club, Boston, has tempo- 
rary charge, mounting up jnto the thousands. 
This week’s acknowledgment on pege 750 
brings the total up to $5,489 20. The Congre- 
gational Church Building Society has received 
at its New York office about $1,200, while to 
the New England secretary, Rev. George A. 
Hood, at Boston, over $350 have been sent in 
comparatively small amounts. Dr. Richards, 
the national secretary, informs us that it is 
difficult as yet to learn the exact needs of the 
churches, but it will probably be possible soon 
to state them withapproximate accuracy. Dr. 
Charles R. Brown of Oakland writes to Mr. 
Usher that while there seems to be sufficient 
money in hand for material relief the task of 
restoring Christian institutions to a proper 
footing will be a large one. We are confident 
that when the exact situation is understood 
Congregationalists will not be behind their 
brethren of other denominations in their re- 
sponse. Here is one instance of giving where 
it means real sacrifice: ‘‘The First Church, 
Kansas City, Mo., voted to take $5,000 from 
their building fund and send it to help build 
or rebuild the stricken churches in San Fran- 
cisco.”’ In this connection Professor Nash’s. 
letter on page 750 will be of interest. 
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Personalia 


Campbell Morgan has been elected president 
of the English Sunday School Union. 

Principal Forsyth of Hackney College says 
that this is a greater age than the Reformation 
period. Why? Because we have to reform 
the Reformation, and this in many ways. 

There seems to be conclusive proof that 
** Father” Gapon, traitor to the cause of the 
people while nominally their friend, has been 
stmmarily put out of this world by the revo- 
lutionists, who tempted him to his death by 
the glitter of money. 

Andrew Carnegie is widening the area of 
his doles. He now pledges the funds neces- 
sary to publish an ‘important work on China, 
of which Rey. Frank Chalfant is the author. 
It has to do with the origin and development 
of the Chinese language. 

Rey. Dr. D. W. Forrest of Edinburgh, well 
known as the author of The Christ of History 
and Experience, has declined the offer of the 
principalship of the Yorkshire United College 
at Bradford, Eng., long held by Dr. Simon 
who is still in charge though eager to be 
released. 

Frederick Moore, a war correspondent of 
the London Times, lecturing to Harvard un- 
dergraduates recently on Brigand Life in the 
Balkans, spoke highly of the Christian mis- 
sionaries whom he had met in Macedonia and 
Bulgaria, and of their restraining influence 
on the Turks. 

Union Seminary has offered the professor- 
ship of practical theology to Rev. Hugh Black 
of St. George’s Free Church, Edinburgh, who 
lectured on this theme at Union Seminary 
last winter and also visited several of our 
leading universities and colleges as preacher 
and adviser to youth. He will accept. 

Rey. W. J. Dawson, who has been in Eng- 
land superintending the removal of his family 
and goods to this country, expects to land 
in Boston from the Steamship Arabic on 
June 2. He will make his home in Taunton, 
Mass., and looks forward with pleasant an- 
ticipations to his life and work in America. 

The death of Mr. George E. MeNeill, the 
veteran labor leader of Boston removes an 
historic figure in the trades-union and labor 
movements of the United States, a man with 
considerable intellectual ability and much 
devotion to humanity’s welfare, who never 
ceased to be religious and loyal to the Chris- 
tian Church. 

Rey. Dr. Doremus Scudder is doing admir- 
able work in Hawaii, conspicuously so in his 
editing of The Friend. He steadfastly fights 
the forces of evil and also lets it be known 
that there is a difference between American- 
izing and “‘ whitizing” the islands. He con- 
tends that both the yellow Asiatic and the 
brown Hawaiian have political, industrial and 
social rights which must be preserved. 

Hon. Andrew D. White, addressing the stu- 
dents of Cornell University on Democracy 
and Education, said that the only thing that 
would save this republic from going the way 
others had gone would be education, and edu- 
cation witha decidedly more religious content. 
He advocates more use of the best Biblical 
literature in the public schools. He is talked 
of as the coming president of Chicago Univer- 
sity. 

Mr. William T. Ellis, a journalist of experi- 
ence and a ready pen, is about to make a tour 
of the world to describe mission fields and op- 
erations for a syndicate of important papers. 
He is the religious editor of the Philadelphia 
Press, which has given him a year’s leave 
of absence, and he furnishes also a weekly 
exposition of the International Sunday school 
lesson fora number of papers. He will have 
as his fellow-traveler on part of his westward 
journey, Dr. Arthur H. Smith. His descrip- 
tions of religious conditions the world around 
will be of exceptional interest and value. He 
goes bearing the letters of introduction from 
a number of religious and missionary bodies. 
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Faith as a Force 
(Y. P. S. C. E. Prayer Meeting) 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, June 3-9. Faith: What It Is; What 
It Does. Heb. 11: 1-40; 12: 1, 2. 

Potent, though unseen. What is it that 
makes the world go roand, that holds society 
together, that insures the progress of man- 
kind? Systems of industry and commerce, 
national and international policies, material 
plants and their products are all important, 
but eliminate the element of faith and where 
would we be? Instead of putting confidence 
in and co-operating with one another we 
should live in mutual suspicion and distrust. 
‘* Without faith it is impossible to please God,”’ 
says our Scripture; but without faith, too, 
it is impossible to bear our share of the human 
burdens, to be patient with the weak, the 
erring and the unlovely; without faith it is 
impossible to endure sorrows and meet re- 
sponsibilities. The man who has really lost 
his grip on God and his confidence in the 
underlying goodness of human nature, is a 
misfit in this universe. 





Faith in man dependent on faith in God. 
The one is the feeder of the other. The atheist 
is usually the misanthrope. And what is 
faith in God but allowing for his presence 
and action in the world. You perform certain 
experiments in school, and you know that cer- 
tain results follow certain combinations. You 
do not conclude your sum in arithmetic until 
you have noted all the factors in the case. 
Faith—possessing boys or girls looking for- 
ward eagerly to the future puts God into their 
program. Just how he will manifest himself at 
this or that turn they cannot predict, but they 
count as surely on his guidance, protection 
and help as they do on their father and mother. 
That we may trust this God and know him 
personally Jesus has come near with his sure 
revelation of the Father. 





The natural thing todo. This faculty which 
apprehends and clings to God is native to 
every soul. Jesus was surprised at the lack 
of faith in people about him. Many had al- 
lowed the faith faculty to become atrophied 
for want of use as Darwin sadly confessed in 
later years his had begun to. The glory of 
childhood and youth lies in the fact that it is 
easy then to believe, trust, love and adore. 
That is the way life becomes rounded out and 
rich. How beautifully in this issue Dr. Gren- 
fell illustrates this point as he tells of his medi- 
tations by the bedside of a sick patient. Just 
to realize that Christ, the better man, the 
stronger power, is in the room, that he brings 
to us the energy and wisdom of Almighty 
God, makes us equal to every strain and emer- 
gency. 





The outcome. Better ask what faith cannot 
do than what it can do. The history of the 
higher life of the race is the history not simply 
of what great believers dreamed and hoped, 
but what they actually did with their hands 
and brains. Moses in Egypt and Armstrong 
at Hampton, Paul in Asia Minor and Dr. 
Stewart in Lovedale, Africa, and a host of 
others who “ did things” simply because they 
believed profoundly in God and Christ and 
themselves. 





O, let us be ambitious to become men and 
women of faith, and this not in order that our 
names may be recorded in some future post- 
script to the eleventh of Hebrews, but that we 
may be our best and do our best during the 
short span of years while we are here. I was 
saddened the other day when a young woman, 
returning from her extended European trip, 
told me that in all her long travel she had met 
only two or three persons that impressed her 
as persons of faith. You and I can make no 
contribution to our age better than the’con- 
stant exhibition of a steady, simple, intelli- 
gent, animating faith. 
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Closet and Altar 


WALKING WITH GOD 


The law of truth was in his mouth and 
unrighteousness was not found in his lips; 
he walked with me in peace and upright- 
ness and did turn many away from in- 
iquity. 





What is religion but to walk with God? 
And for impurity to walk with purity, 
and sin with holiness, and flesh with spirit 
—the elements of an irksome journey are 
all there. It is because we are far from 
Christlike yet; it is because God is holi- 
ness and love and purity and truth, and 
because in religion we must walk with 
God, that even to the saint it has its irk- 
someness.—G. H. Morrison. 


Why hast Thou bound my feet, 

Then bade me toil ceaselessly after Thee? 

How should a thing so broken, incomplete— 

Ah, how should I, Lord! plant these faltering 
feet ’ 

Where shifting sands of earth so baffle me? 





** Have I not set thy limits? Who should know, 
Better than I, what sloughs I lead thee 
through? 
Mine is the power to hinder—and make free 
Walk thou with me! ”’ 
—Florence Earle Coates. 





I know not by what authority I should 
offer you the noble life on cheap and easy 
terms. To be a Christian is not easy; 
character is not to be bought at a bargain ; 
and you who know the severe terms on 
which excellence in business or pro- 
fessional life must be purchased will not 
expect to gain Christian character with- 
out strenuous effort and serious sacrifice. 
—William DeWitt Hyde. 





The religion of Jesus calls men not to 
the higher, but to the highest things; ... 
he wants our best—he gives his best.— 
A. Z. Conrad. 





No matter at what point you touch life, 
whether in science, art, literature, trade 
or merely in family and social relation- 
ships, you can neither do the good that 
you ought to be doing nor enjoy the 
utmost of good apart from Him.—Marcus 
Dods. 





The man who loves God and walks with 
him has no concern at all with death. He 
has eternal life.—Lowise S. Houghton. 





Father, be patient with me, for I 
yield myself to Thee; Thou hast 
given me a desirous heart, and I have 
a thousand times gone astray after 
vain shadows and found no abiding 
joy. I have been weary many times, 
and sad often; and I have been light 
of heart and very glad; but my sad- 
ness and my weariness, my lightness 
and my joy have only blessed me, 
whenever I have shared them with 
Thee. I have shut myself up in a 
perverse loneliness, I have closed the 
door of my heart, miserable that I am, 
even upon Thee. And Thow hast 
waited smiling, till I knew that I had 
no joy apart from Thee. Only up- 
hold me, only enfold mein Thy arms, 
and I shall be safe; for I know that 
nothing can divide us, except my own 
willful heart; we forget and are for- 
gotten, but Thou alone rememberest ; 
and if I forget Thee, at least I know 
that Thou forgettest not me. 








—_—————4 
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She Hath Done What She Could 


In a little hospital like this, with a 
small staff of one nurse and one doctor, 
when a serious case makes night watches 
a@ necessity, even a roving doctor can 
know what a quiet hour means. At sea, 
in the open season, on a night watch, all 
is life and action. The rolling vessel— 
the swinging compass—the changing 
courses—the straining of the eyes after 
ice and hidden dangers—all keep every 
faculty alert, and occupy every passing 
moment. 

But here in the dim light, the silent 
house, the stillness of the intense cold 
outside, such that one can almost hear 
the frost at work under the chilly stars, 
the domination of the senses by the 
nearness and bustle of things is relieved, 
and one’s imagination goes a-roaming 
far and wide. 

A bed has been moved temporarily into 
our pretty white enameled operating the- 
ater. A boyisinit. It is nearly four in 
the morning, and I am sitting by his side. 
He is a fisherman’s only son, ten years 
old. After a severe operation on the 
abdomen he is making a brave fight for 
life. 

Hard by, in a neighbor’s little cottage, 
an anxious mother is waiting for the first 
streak of daylight to get the news of her 
child. She has left her home, far away 
on the shores of the Straits of Belle Isle, 
to bring her only boy, Willie, hauled by a 
trusty dog team over these miles of snow 
—to the knife. 

It is a new world to her. For never 
before has she seen a hospital, nay, 
scarcely heard of one; even a doctor is 
anew experience. Hoping against hope, 
she lingered long, before at length she 
ventured forth to what, in her mind, 
might spell death to her only son. It 
was a supreme effort of faith. 

The telltale thermometer warns me 
that the temperature of the boy has risen 
one degree—and there is a slight flush 
about the cheek—the pulse rate has 
reached a hundred. The boy is drowsy 
from a dose of morphine given because 
he must not move at any cost. In spite 
of it, he is restless between short snatches 
of sleep. He must be closely watched. 

A patient coughing noisily in the next 
ward—there is only a wood partition be- 
tween us—has awakened him. He has 
asked fora drink. Two teaspoonfuls of 
cold water is all I dare give him for the 
next twenty-four hours. He must have 
no more at one time— Thank God, he 
is asleep again. 

After all what does it matter? It is 
only a fisherman’s boy from the wilds. 
Who will care if a hundred such are car- 
ried seaward tomorrow, as they go seal- 
hunting on the ice floes? Who would 
care in the busy world outside, steeped 
in its own anxiety and cares—mindful 
only of its own joys and sorrows? It is 
cut off by wastes of ice and snow from 
this lone land, so that even the story 
could only reach their ears when the 
event is almost forgotton, who would 
care?—who should care? 

Here in this silent night watch, with no 


A Reverie in the Night Watches 
By Dr. WILFRED GRENFELL, LABRADOR 


one to speak to, one’s thoughts go flying 
now across the sea—to my home in Eng- 
land. It is peace and quiet there. If I 
was only there, I needn’t see these things, 
take none of these responsibilities. O,if 
I could get back there, and leave others 
to themselves. Then, at least, I should 
get rest from this gnawing anxiety, fora 
child, whom I never saw till yesterday— 
and of whom once I could say, ‘“‘He is 
nothing to me.” 

There is a stir in the bed. It makes me 
drop my pencil, and a queer feeling rushes 
through me, as I see that Willie’s large 
brown eyes are open and evidently fixed 
onme. How closely he seems to be watch- 
ing me. Surely he could not have known 
my thoughts? No. It is the loneliness 
of the night that makes one foolishly 
credulous. But suppose he had read 
them—and I calling myself a missionary. 

Thank God, he only asked for another 
drop of cold water—and for a pillow to 
be moved because, already he is ‘‘so tired 
of lying.” 

Why all this restlessness? Can there 
be something going wrong with the 
wound? Alas, it is the imperfect work 
of my own hand. Alas, alas! What a 
poor instrument to represent the Master. 
Surely he might have sent a better sur- 
geon than me—at least some one witha 
patience and love a little more akin to his 
own. 

What would I not give for a consulta- 
tion now—such as one got so readily in 
the old hospital at home. What price 
would I not pay for the advice of some 
great physician. Alas, even this wish is 
born, first of all, from a desire for relief 
for myself rather than to save the boy’s 
life—born of a desire to get rid of respon- 
sibility, and put it on the shoulders of 
any one willing to bear it. 

Thoughts of the past now fly hurrying 
through my brain. Surely one might have 
been better fitted. How many hours I 
lost when just the knowledge now needed 
so much might have been gained. How 
many.... 

A dog has started howling outside. He 
is joined in loud chorus by all my four- 
footed friends, over twenty in number. 
Hundreds of miles they have carried me 
already across hill and dale, over sea and 
land, mid snow and ice. Now, out on the 
snow in this bitter cold, with only the 
stars overhead, they are contentedly mak- 
ing their beds this night. Few pleasures, 
as we know them, ever fall to their lot. 
Meat, in great frozen blocks, is the best 
food they know of, and that is often far 
too scarce. Yet, with every sign of affec- 
tionate joy, they will come leaping up to 
greet me in the morning. In spite of 
everything they will be ready—yes, and 
more than ready, eager to work for me 
again, and plod on at it till I have seen 
them drop dead uncomplaining, in their 
very traces. 

They have brought me back to the 
reality of things. They seem an inspira- 
tion to come back to the hard facts again. 
Here am I, with but poor talents—God 
help me—and here is this little lad, his 


life must be saved. I must save it. It 
must be done now, and I must do it. 
The time and place offer to no one else 
this ‘‘opportunity ”’ to be the instrument. 
True, it is no greater, perhaps, than other 
opportunities—but then, in reality all 
opportunities are great. Yes, and each 
is vast in importance, for it only comes 
once. Never again. Never. Am I not 
even now expecting to hear the footfall 
of the child’s mother over the crisp snow 
outside? Though scarcely daring to risk 
an answer, she is coming to ask me “‘the 
news.” Yes, the news—no news in the 
world is so important to her. 

What can I do? Thank God, the boy 
is quiet again now. For myself, I can 
almost feel the silence. Only the clock, 
ticking outside, reminds me that the 
hand of time alone is never still. It 
suggests that opportunities are passing. 
Is there anything more I can do? Any- 
thing? My worried brain gives me no 
help. I seem to have done all that I 
can— My whirling thoughts have gone 
again. Asa spark from the electric but- 
ton they are flashing back to familiar 
words, ‘‘She hath done what she could,” 
and now they fly to Him who spoke them, ~ 
while the clock outside seems to keep 
ticking at me, ‘‘ Have you?” “‘ Have you?’’ 
“HAVE YOU?” 

All she could. How true they are. 
Yes, our powers are very, very limited. 

No, no. He meant more than that. 
Is it that there is a better man present 
in this room after all? Does it mean 
that that very friend I have been so 
keenly wanting is really near after all? 
Can my professional mind think Him as 
much real value here in this prosaic 
operating theater as the ‘‘second opin- 
ion” I’ve been groaning for? Some- 
thing within me resents the hope as 
merely a creation of my own desire. 
But if it is true then whatever I feared 
that the lad saw with those great eyes 
of his He must surely know. And those 
unworthy thoughts of awhile ago— Can 
it be that here and now, in a place where 
emotion is pre-eminently at a discount, 
I can really shake the burden of respon- 
sibility off on Him, and so get rest from 
this anxiety? 

Prayer is not to replace action—the Old 
Book itself says so. Faith, without 
works, cannot save this boy, I am cer- 
tain. The Old Book is too genuine to 
suggest fatuous words as a narcotic for 
incompetence, if there has been careless- 
ness or sloth. Perhaps here—on our very 
beam ends—His words mean more. Yes— 
in spite of His seeing our lamentable 
‘‘left-undones”’ His love will allow the 
emphasis to fall on the first three, not the 
last two, words. May I believe it? The 
Master means, ‘‘ She has done... now 
is the time for me.” 

How often, in a long so-called ‘“‘serv- 
ice”? has the monotoned formula, ‘‘ Let 
us pray,” served but to usher in another 
chance of dozing on one’s knees. CanI 
without cant—here alone in the darkness 
—really expecting something that will do 
the boy good—can I pray? ... 
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Three days have passed. The crisis is 
over. The mother is even now sitting 
for a few moments, her heart too full to 
speak, by her boy’s bedside. I saw her 
kiss him, yes, and a tear fall on his face 
as she bent over him—so I closed the door 
and waited outside. 

After all, perhaps it was worth while. 
There is a feeling of wonderful joy in my 
own heart, I know. I am perfectly cer- 
tain that gold trinkets and such things as 
some call valuables can never bring this 
kind of joy. The very thought of such 
things cheating any one thus, brings a 
smile of pity to one’s lips. God give you 
your joys in service, dear readers. We 
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owe you much down here, though you 
may think it little. You have sent of 
your means and of your prayers. You 
have sent us words of cheer. You have 
paid—who knows—for the very knife that 
wrought this joy. God bless you, and 
give you many more such joys, fellow- 
workers. 

Will it not be grand when cruising next 
summer to visit this boy at his home? 
What a joyful meeting it will be! The 
approach to the harbor is narrow, and 
ofttimes dreadful. But this time it 
will be filled with the joy of anticipa- 
tion. 

May your hearts make your faces radi- 
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ant with this same joy when you are wait- 
ing to see for yourselves Him who has 
promised to consider all these things as 
“done unto Him,” nay, do not shrink 
from responsibility. Ds not dread the 
anxiety and the real suffering it so often 
entails. For in no earthly home will a 
follower of the Christ escape these things. 
Only when the golden gates are closed 
behind us can we expect the rest of 
heaven. Only amidst it all God give you 
the joys of having done what you could, 
and so give you that joyful countenance 
which communion with him has ever 
given, and must of necessity give—for it 
reflects his own. 





Where are We—A Missionary’s Inquiry 


The writer has gladly served for more than 
a quarter of a century as a missionary of the 
American Board and of the Congregational 
churches in this far-off land. He has been 
proud of his connection and loyal to his home 
constituency. He hopes to end his earthly 
service in the same noble company, and in- 
creasingly cherishes the dear Board whose 
saintly officers laid their consecrating hands 
upon his head and sent him forth to the 
blessed service which it has been his increas- 
ing joy to render. He would gladly spend 
and be spent another quarter of a century 
representing the same churches and Board 
among the same needy people who have so 
gratefully responded to his services in the 
past. 

But a great sorrow has begun to overshadow 
his soul. And, alas, it is a grief which is com- 
mon, and is fraught with discouragement to 
the noble band of more than five hundred men 
and women who in many Christless lands 
are the missionaries of our Congregational 
churches. 

Why are they sad and discouraged? It is 
certainly not because the Lord is not blessing 
their labors. Never before has he so owned 
this honored body of workers. They sow, 
sometimes indeed in tears, but they are daily 
permitted also to bring in joy their sheaves 
with them—the harvest time for them has 
overtaken the day of seedsowing. During 
the last thirteen years the churches of our 
missions have added sixty-four per cent. to 
their membership while the home churches of 
our denomination have only added seven per 
cent. to their number. Nor is this all; these 
missions are permitted to enjoy an honored 
part in the wonderful uplift of the peoples 
among which they are situated. Ask Japan 
and China and India and Turkey what these 
missions of the Board have wrought and are 
doing for their redemption and you will be 
surprised and cheered by their reply. God 
has converted even the dire famine of India, 
the cruel Boxer movement of China and tbe 
terrible war of Japan into magnificent oppor- 
tunities which have been improved by none 
greater than by our own missionaries in those 
lands. Today, as never before, God inspires 
his missionary servants with courage, success 
and hope. 

Nor do they find discouragement from the 
people among whom they live. The infant 
Christian community is not only growing in 
numbers but in intelligence and character. 
These Christians may have been taken from 
the outcast elements of society, still they re- 
spond to the efforts of the missionary and 
they soon take rank among the highest of the 
people in edacational ambition, in manly in- 
dependence, in sterling character and in deep 
piety. Perhaps the best test of this growth in 
the minis of many would be their self-deny- 
ing benevolence. During the last thirteen 
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years the missions of our Board have in- 
creased their offerings by ninety per cent., 
and last year contributed $198,792. 

The non-Christians of the lands of our 
twenty missions bear flattering testimony to 
the extent and the beneficence of their work. 
Certainly no missionary has ever found per- 
manent discouragement, and very few even 
temporary disheartenment as he looks above 
orabout him. ‘*‘ Who ever saw a discouraged 
missionary?’’ is the proverbial and merited 
boast of our missionary host. 

And yet today the writer sadly confesses 
that many missionaries are walking in the 
valley of discontent, with hearts depressed 
and ardor dampened. Let the reader come to 
an annual missionary business meeting, closed 
only a couple of weeks ago, where all the 
members of that mission had gathered to- 
gether, after a hard year’s work, to cheer one 
another by rehearsing the triumphs of the 
year. This was a year of blessing and growth 
on all sides. More than 600 had been added to 
the community. Gratitude and joy were rife. 
All this even though the appropriations of the 
year had been twenty-five per cent. less than 
the amount asked and needed to carry on the 
work efficiently. They all indeed felt grieved 
that a great debt had overtaken the Board. 
But they were not ready for the news that to 
the twenty-five per cent. reduction of the past 
must be added ten per cent. more for the pres- 
ent year. And with the ruthless fiat came one 
of the saddest and most depressing epistles 
that the Prudential Committee has ever sent 
to its missions. The mission felt that it 
breathed forth the despondency of a body of 
noble men who had tried heroically to main- 
tain the great work for which they were re- 
sponsible, but who had been denied by the 
churches the means wherewith to do it and 
who had lost much of their confidence for the 
future. 

The disheartenment of the Prudential Com- 
mittee by no means exceeds that of this one 
mission. For many years it has had to live 
on curtailed grants. These again are now 
further reduced with the threatened calamity 
of a farther slump in the coming year. And 
all this happens to this mission at a time 
when drought and famine are pinching the 
poor Christian community and considerably 
redacing their offerings. 

lt also transpires at a time when our home 
churches, we are informed, are abounding in 
worldly prosperity and are multiplying their 
wealth. At this end native workers must be 
dismissed, encouraging work arrested, invit- 
ing opportunities lie unimproved, established 
institutions closed and the cries of an awaken- 
ing people fall upon the empty air. That de- 
voted band of missionary workers has returned 
to its work sere at heart, discouraged and won- 
dering how long their supporters at home are 
going to deny them the resources with which 


to take ad vantage of the glorious opportunities 
of the day. How can men and women s0 
circumstanced put their best into the work 
and command the largest results? 

In 1892 the churches spent $10.62 at home 
for every dollar sent to their foreign missions. 
Last year the sum has increased to $16.15—a 
significant and depressing fact to the mission- 
ary. Or, if you please, consider the per capita 
offering of American Congregationalists for 
missions. In 1892 it was $1.27; in 1905 it 
was $1,113. Progress again on the wrong 
side! 

The increase of missionaries during this 
time is equally significant. Our beloved Board 
stands again lowest in the long list of Amer- 
ican societies, having added only .09 per cent. 
(or say two men) to its number of workers 
during nearly one and a half decade. The 
same mournful tale is told by the fact that in 
1892 there was a Congregational missionary 
for every twenty-seven home ministers, while 
at present there is only one for every thirty- 
three. 

During this same time the cost of adminis- 
tration to our Board increased from 7.1 per 
cent. to 10.6 per cent. Some may think that 
this is the fault of the Board; but the writer 
questions it. Is it not rather symptomatic of 
the growing difficulty of bringing the churches 
to respond to their missionary duties? Appeal 
upon appeal must be sent in a thousand forms, 
by printed page and otherwise, in order to stir 
the churches to perform their most elementary 
duties in missionary effort. And money which 
should reach the field is consumed in collecting 
funds. And after all has been done hardly 
more than one in three of the churches, and 
not one in six of the church members of our 
denomination contribute anything whatever 
to this most sacred cause! 

Brethren, these are some of the facts which 
bring discouragement to your workers on the 
field and which must be faced by the leaders 
of our churches at home at the present time if 
they are to be faithful to their trust. Itis the 
most urgent question of the day. 

Shall our Congregationalists neglect or de- 
sert the missionary cause—the cause which 
our Church has had the distinguished honor 
of initiating in America and of whizh our 
denomination has been the most illustrious 
exponent? 

In behalf of the consecrated band of Con- 
gregational missionaries the writer appeals to 
all their brethren at home for sympathy and 
support. They pose not as martyrs. Their 
life is a happy one, though many of them might 
seek happiness elsewhere if their sense of duty 
would allow them to remain at home to be 
with and care for their own dear children. 
They lay no special claim to consecration or 
altruism; but their hearts burn with a desire 
to bring the heathen millions to Christ. And 
every hindrance to this work, through indiffer- 
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ence in America, brings keenest sorrow and 
disappointment to them. 

They point to the mighty results already 
achieved as an argument for more hearty sup- 
port. Statistics tell only a small part of the 
story. Success in soul winning and in the 
building of nations has crowned the efforts of 
the missions in a way that only future his- 
torians can adequately paint. Wonderful op- 
portunities have been created by past faith- 
fulness and new territory urgently demands 
occupancy. It is ‘now or never” in manya 
part of our mission fields today. 

Forward, fellow-workers in the Lord! He 
Jeadeth the way and it is the highway of the 
world. He layeth upon our hearts the great 
world burden. He calleth us into ever-increas- 
ing fellowship with himself in the redemption 
of our race. Woe be unto that man, church 
or denomination that shirks this duty or de- 
scends from pre-eminence to mediocrity in the 
performance of it. 





Where We Are 
A Cheering Word for Our Missionaries 


BY SAMUEL B. CAPEN 
President of the American Board 


The foregoing article by Rev. Dr. J. P. Jones, 
one of the noblest missionaries the American 
Board ever commissioned, is only one of many 
similar letters coming to us from all over the 
field, occasioned by the debt of last year and 
the further prospective retrenchment neces- 
sary if such conditions were to continue. But 
we are all grateful that there is a rising tide of 
interest in our foreign missionary work so 
that there is to be no retreat but an advance. 

While our growth as a denomination is 
largely in the newer states and among people 
without great material resources, yet the gifts 
of the living during the past five years have 
increased a little more proportionately than 
the total membership. All such figures must 
be based on the average for a series of years. 
To select a single year arbitrarily as a test, as 
is often done, leads to most erroneous conclu- 
sions. While this gain is slight the tide has 
turned. The gifts from the living in each of 
the last two years have been $90,000 more than 
the average gifts a short timeago. During the 
past five years the Conditional Gift Fund has 
increased from $171,000 to $570,000, and the 
Twentieth Century Fund with its accumulated 
interest now amounts to $140,000. 

The need of such a fund has been sadly 
illustrated in the case of the Home Missionary 
Society. After their splendid campaign of 
this year against many difficulties and the 
great gain of $70,000 from the gifts of the 
living, there was but little increase available 
for current work, for the decline in legacies 
of $60,000 nearly offset the gain from living 
donors. If there had been a fund like our 
proposed Twentieth Century Fund to draw 
from, so that this deficiency in legacies could 
have been distributed over three years, then 
the total available income for the year would 
have been much more. When we have raised 
our million dollars, the friends of the Board 
must complete our Twentieth Century Fund 
so that it may be at work. The American 
Board as a ‘‘ going concern” is going, and 
must go, ahead. 

The Million Dollar Campaign judged by re- 
sults thus far is a success in every way. (1) 
Financially. The receipts and pledges from 
the living for the first eight months are more 
than $100,000 in advance of the same period 
last year. (2) Prospectively. We have reached 
hundreds and thousands of new men who we 
believe are to be permanently interested. It 
has been a great campaign of education. (3) 
Spiritually. There has been a new depend- 
ence upon God in prayer and a new recog- 
nition of the claims of discipleship. There 
is a growing passion for missions, especially 
among the young people in our churches. The 
Student Volunteer Movement and the Young 
People’s Missionary Movement, parts of one 
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whole, are getting hold with growing power 
upon this generation. 

The adoption at the recent meeting of the 
advisory committee at Hartford, with a una- 
nimity and earnestness I have never before 
seen, of plans to cover our whole missionary 
field at home and abroad, is fall of promise. 
We all looked at one another’s needs and with- 
out a dissenting voice it was agreed that the 
American Board must have every year at least 
a million dollars to carry on its work, and the 
present needs of the other societies were also 
clearly stated and agreed upon. 

We are determined to secure our million 
dollars this year. Loyalty to Christ, the 
needs of a perishing world, devotion to the 
brave men and women who anxiously wait 
the issue at the front, our honor as a denomi- 
nation, impel us to go forward to final success. 
We shall then face the new century with cour- 
age and hope, a courage which will inspire 
the missionaries to still nobler service. Dr. 
Jones declares that not one in six of our 
church members contribute anything to this 
most sacred cause. Others have felt that the 
present work is done by about one-fifth of our 
membership. It is our business for Christ’s 
sake and their own, to reach the indifferent 
four-fifths and to this end we are earnestly 
resolved to press the work as never before. 
By doing this we shall help the home work as 
well as the foreign, and have an average 
giving in a few years more worthy of the 
work which is nearest to the heart of Christ. 

Because we have faith in the future we 
commissioned in 1903 and 1904 sixty new mis- 
sionaries. Ten missionaries have died during 
this time and ten have come home besause of 
sickness, making a net gain of forty. We 
have ‘‘advanced the colors,’’ because the 
pressure from the front was so great, and 
have asked the churches to support us. Most 
nobly have they responded the last eight 
months, and this is but the beginning. To 
the army in the field we send greetings, with 
an assurance that we mean to “ push things’’ 
unceasingly and for every success Jesus 
Christ shall have all the glory. 





Norfolk Conference’s Committee 
of Oversight 


This Massachusetts conference, at its re- 
cent annual meeting listened to an able discus- 
sion of the proposed union of denominations 
and passed resolutions expressing ‘‘ profound 
and enthusiastic interest ‘‘and “the desire 
to promote in every reasonable way its con- 
summation.” This conference of thirty-six 
churches, and more than 6,000 members, enters 
heartily into the proposed changes of denomi- 
national polity becaus3 it has been experiment- 
ing in the direction of larger superintendency 
and has found it most satisfactory. Two 
years ago in revising the conference rules 
greater power was given to the executive com- 
mittee of nine representative clergymen and 
laymen, three chosen each year for a term of 
three years. The committee has now, in ad- 
dition to its old routine duties, permanent 
oversight of the churches of the district. So 


‘wisely has it exercised its power thus far that 


the churches have the greatest confidence in 
its advice and efficiency. 

This modest experiment in superintendency 
meets with quick and hearty response from 
the churches and discovers a large field and a 
fine opportunity for increased service. The 
fanctions of this committee are quite unlike 
those of the proposed “‘ conciliar committee’’ 
and indicate another practical and reasonable 
expression and exercise of fellowship, which 
augments rather than impairs the autonomy 
of the local church. The appointment of 
conference officers a term in advance, a pro- 
gram approved by the executive committee 
and a strong business committee for the ses- 
sion, are changes which greatly increase the 
efficiency of this south shore conference. 

E. N. H. 
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Missouri State Meeting 


This association met with the De Soto church 
among the hills forty miles south of St. Louis. The 
splendid equipment and painstaking hospitality of 
the people enabled the whole gathering to break 
bread together noon and night for two days, and 
relieved a crowded program with unusual opportuni- 
ties for social fellowship. 

Beginning with the “ deep thing:,” the sermon by 
Rev. C. F. Stimson and the moderator’s address by 
Rev. W. M. Short, both of Kansas City, dealt re- 
spectively with the victory involved in being made 
free by the truth, and with the three masteries, 
intellectual, religious and practical, which charac- 
terize the truly “‘ evangelistic ’’ minister. Mr. Short’s 
most striking passage was perhaps that likening 
the theological situation to San Francisco. Our 
old intellectual structures are shaken down; we 
now dwell in temporary tabernacles, but with good 
heart and high courage are bound on building the 
more glorious city to come. 

But the temper of the association was eminently 
practical. Most of the addresses were calls to 
immediate action. Evangelism, education, home 
missions and Sunday school work had a half day 
each, and each had its forward movement to record 
and to plead for. 

The year has been notable for pastoral exchange 
in evangelism and a deep note of experience domi- 
nated the discussions. City pastors have a new 
grip on general denominational problems for their 
missions in the country. The mood of gratitude 
for discoveries of evangelistic power and testimo- 
nies of mutual good by missioners and the pastors 
and churches to whom they went overpowered all 
tendencies to theorize in this matter. 


A NEW DEPARTURE IN EDUCATION 


The educational atmosphere felt the tonic of the 
new and energetic personalities of Pres J. Edward 
Kirbye of Drury College and Principal W. E. Alling 
of Rogers Academy. All the institutions are pros- 
perous, Iberia Academy having just set the corner 
stone of its long hoped-for girls’ dormitory. Each 
of the academies has had its recent debt-raising, 
building or endowment campaign and by common 
consent it is the turn of the college. The trustees 
have undertaken the raising of a quarter million 
dollars for additional endowment and buildings, 
and the association indorsed the proposal to ask 
the churches to assume, as their share, the endow- 
ment of a chair of Biblical instruction. 

Its primary object is to give religious education 
its rightful place in a progressive Christian college; 
but it is felt also that conditions in the Southwest, 
especially in view of the prospective union of the 
three denominations, justify the heroic measure of 
providing some training for home missionary work- 
ers nearer the field and with less delay than semi- 
nary courses allow. The college already has as 
many students for the ministry as are enroiled in 
some theological seminaries and they largely come 
from denominations with low standards of prepara- 
tion. It is intended therefore, without professing 
either the name or the efficiency of the theological 
school, to gather a group of studies about the Bibli- 
cal chair to fit workers for the home missionary 
renaissance and the expansion of the united 
churehes in the great Southwest. And a home 
missionary from Indian Territory, with tears in his 
voice, offered the first $100 toward the endowment. 


STATE SELF-SUPPORT VOTED 


By action of the Home Missionary Society, Miss- 
ouri will go into the reorganized national society 
as a constituent state. Although involving an 
increase of fifty per cent. in contributions, the 
enthusiasm of the meeting went beyond Superin- 
tendent Wray’s recommendation of self support in 
1908 and took for its motto, “ Do it now.’’ A strong 
impetus came from Dr. Frank K. Sander’s vision of 
the need and interpretation of the strategy of de- 
nominational expansion, and from Dr. C. 8. Milis’s 
grasp of the national society’s problem and pros- 
pect. 

THE DAYTON MEETING REPRODUCED 


Dr. Mills also brought the association to its climax 
by his magnificent report of the Dayton convention. 
The charm of his wonderfully clear presentation of 
the facts was outdone by his ability to renew in 
Missouri the very spiritual atmosphere of the tri- 
church gathering. We felt, as they felt there, ‘God 
wills it.” Resolutions were unanimously adopted 
approving organic union, and a committee appointed 
to facilitate information and acquaintance between 
the three denominations in the state. 

Mayor Beardsley of Kansas City was elected 
moderater for the coming year. The next meeting 
will be held at Joplin. H. P. D. 
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Late Advices from California 


The Affected Region Recovering 
BY PROF. CHARLES S. NASH, D. D. 


The first shock and consternation are past. 
We are now taking deliberate account of the 
disaster. The completeness of it is the stag- 
gering thing. Not a bank, not a hotel, not 
a court of law, not a newspaper office, not a 
public library, not a wholesale house, not a 
retail store of any siza left. Of church build- 
ings and benevolent institutions, scores wiped 
out, the rest without exception reduced to 
penury. One church reports but five families 
left with roofs over their heads. Relief camps 
must be maintained for months ora year. At 
present 100,000 people are being fed in San 
Francisco alone. Oakland’s population, about 
100,000, was doubled in three days. Twenty 
thousand hungry men are at work upon the 
débris. Thousands more want work. Other 
thousands are too dazed or shiftless to care. 

There is also splendid courage and action. 
Men of means are undaunted. Some com- 
plaint is heard from them against the timor- 
ousness of the banks. There is leadership, 
there is labor in plenty: what is lacking is 


cash to pay the laborer. Certain residence 
streets are swarming with all forms of busi- 
ness, while temporary wooden buildings are 
rising all through the ruins. Certainly the 
people have a mind to restore the city. There 
are a score of fine buildings essentially sound; 
these will be renewed and refurnished at once. 
Perhaps two or three hundred buildings will 
rise among the ashes within a year or two, 
built by men who can command large means 
without delay. The great remainder of the 
burned district will be covered slowly. The 
city will be ten years in recovering. 


MANY NIGHTDRESSES AT SHORT NOTICE 


One graphic incident illustrates the situa- 
tion. A special messenger from the surgeon 
in charge of the Fort Mason relief hospital 
found the pastor of First Church, Oakland, 
just as he was starting for his pulpit last Sun- 
day morning. The request was urgent, and 
Dr. Brown pledged the answer. He went be- 
fore his congregation and called for forty night- 
dresses for the sick women, some with new- 
born babies, in that hospital, who had had no 
change of clothing fortwo weeks. The relief 
stores lacked snch articles, and the homes of 
San Francisco had been stripped bare. That 
chureh service closed at noon. By one o’cloek 
not forty only, but 167 nightdresses, clean and 
good and warm with sympathy, had flown 


together into that pastor’s office, and fifteen | 


A later view of the ruins of First Church, San Franctsco 


minutes later fifty of them were en route by 
special convoy to Fort Mason. 


THE PLIGHT OF THE CHURCHES 


The need is immediate and will be long. 
Damaged buildings must be restored. Bethany 
of San Francisco, Santa Rosa, Redwood City 
need aid of this sort at once. Lost buildings 
must be replaced, but not immediately— 
notably those of First, Third, Fourth, Swedish 
of San Francisco and the Chinese Mission. 
First Church must wait for new San Fran- 
cisco to be planned and begun before deciding 
on its site. Third Church will study the 
question of uniting with Bethany to make one 
strong church for the mission district. Mean- 
time and at once there is wide and urgent 
need of aid for current expenses and for 
mission work. Churches with undamaged 
buildings have been redueed to low incomes. 
First Church, Oakland, largest giver of all, is 
seriously impaired. All its wealthy men have 
lost heavily in San Francisco property and 
business, and scores of wage and salary earn- 
ers must seek new employment and begin 
again. Other churches around the bay and 





beyond are equally hurt in their measure. 
Some have canceled all pledges and are 
simply without money for preaching and other 
expenses. The Santa Rosa pastor, Rev. A. B. 
Patten, bravely resolved to share the fortunes 
with his stricken church. Dr. Adams of the 
mother church has surrendered his $6,000 sal- 
ary, telling the remnant of his people to give 
him what little they can. The sources have 
gone almost dry in a day and cannot run full 
again for years. Nobly are the missionary 
churches and pastors responding. One after 
another is curtailing expenses. But many of 
them were no more than subsisting before 
the disaster; what now? The «ase is nothing 
better than tragic and must long continue so 
except as succor comes from without. 


DR. GLADDEN HERE 


Welcome at any time, he is doubly so now. 
To large meetings of Congregational folk he 
has brought cheering words of loyalty and 
assurance and has discussed with his mas- 
terly vision and grasp the great problems of 
Congregationalism and religion. 


Fresh News 


On April 29, after First Church, Oakland, 
had been used as a relief station, Rev. Charles 
R. Brown preaching on The Splendor of 
Human Nature, told his people that for the 


first time in the seventeen years of his minis 
try he felt it to be unnecessary for him to 
preach, as the people were all practicing. For 
ten days Dr. Brown had not looked into a 
book save The Book. 


At Mills College, the only young women’s 
college in California, one stone building only 
was injured and chimneys were thrown down. 
The new Carnegie Library, which was to be 
dedicated in a few days was in perfect con- 
dition. The young ladies have shown true 
self-control and fortitude and have made hun- 
dreds of garments for the destitute. Quite a 
number of refugees have found homes in the 
college. L, LM. 


Dr. George C. Adams, pastor of the First 
Church, San Francisco, which was destroyed, 
writes in a personal letter: ‘‘I had planned to 
come East%in June, but events of the last few 
days make it best for me to stay out West and 
‘grow up with the country.’ My church is in 
ruins, my membership scattered from Dan 
to Beersheba. Of 580 members in the city 
Wednesday morning, 325 are known to have 
been burned out. But my home was spared, 
and is everybody’s home that comes along just 
now. The generosity of people everywhere 
is wonderful.”’ B. 


The pastor of the church at San José, Rev. 
W. T. Patchell, writes: 


San José I judge felt the earthquake in its 
severity—it seemed that the world was falling 
down. A great deal of damage was done, but 
even now the débris has been cleaned away 
and business interests with but few excep- 
tions are as they were before the shock. The 
First Presbyterian Church is wrecked; St. 
Patrick’s is down and other churches were in- 
jured. Our church is not seriously damaged— 
$300 will cover repairs. Last Sunday at com- 
munion service we took up a thank offering 
for repairing the church. There was no urg- 
ing, simply a quiet opportunity to express our 
gratitude, and within a few minutes $400 were 
pledged. There has been so much loss and 
suffering that here we feel that we have es- 
caped almost everything. Even when we as 
yet did not know our own condition—and for 
the first forty-eight hours it looked serious 
here—we organized to care for San Francisco, 
and for ten days and nights we did little else. 
Of course we had a good many of our own to 
care for too. No outside money came to us, 
and we have sent much tothe city. San Fran- 
cisco is inconceivable—the most desolated 
waste on earth—one marvels at the courage 
that rises to re-create. 


Congregational Relief Fund 


The treasurer of the fund, Mr. Samuel Usher of 
Boston, reports the following amounts received, up 
to and including May 19. All are from churches 
unless otherwise specified. 
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A verdict of manslaughter was given at an 
inquest in a London court recently against a 
Christian Science healer, under whose treat- 
ment a major in the British Army had died. 
The healer was committed for trial. 
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For the Young People 




















Sailor brave and soldier true, 
We will bind a wreath for you, 
Where you lie so still and low 
In the land you guarded so, 


Many a gray and mossy stone, 
Many a mound unmarked and lone, 
On a sudden blossoms sweet 
Where we come with rev'rent feet. - {i 2: 
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An Unrecognized Hero 


A TRUE STORY FOR MEMORIAL DAY 


BY CAROLINE B. BURRELL 


The reason why Emily Edwards looked 
so jubilant was plain enough to those who 
had heard the news. She was going to 
Vermont to visit her uncle and aunt 
whom she had never seen but about 
whom she had woven all sorts of ro- 
mantic fancies; and she was to travel 
with Colonel Havens! There was some- 
thing like awein her tones as she imparted 
this last bit of information. 

Colonel Havens was the hero of West- 
port. He had been a distinguished soldier 
in the Civil War, and beside this he had 
lived many years in Washington, the 
friend of many of the nation’s notable 
men. Whenever he came to the village 
for the summer he was easily the first 
citizen of importance. 

And now Emily was to travel with him! 
When he chanced to overhear her father 
say she was going to Burlington, he said, 
“Why, I’m going there myself next week 
to the G. A. R. encampment; I’ll take 
care of her for you.” 

The train happened to be full when they 
started for every one was trying to get 
away somewhere for the holiday, and it 
was not until afternoon that the Colonel 
came and sat down by the girl and began 
to entertain her in his dignified fashion. 
He told her about life in Washington and, 
amused by her enthusiastic interest, went 
on to describe the last inaugural ball. 
Then he spoke of some of the presidents 
he had met and the foreigners, and Emily 
grew more and more dazzled with every 
word, 

Just before the train reached Burling- 
ton.it stopped at a small station and an 
elderly farmer got clumsily aboard. He 
had a straggling gray beard and long, thin 


hair; his shabby clothes hung loosely on 
his stooping figure. He took a look around 
the car, asked some questions of the con- 
ductor and finally sat down in the seat in 
front of the Colonel and Emily. 

The girl eyed him curiously, puzzled be. 
cause somehow his face seemed familiar 
to her. Suddenly the truth flashed across 
her mind. This was her own uncle, whom 
she was going to-visit—this shabby old 
man! In her mother’s picture he had 
been better dressed and his hair and 
beard had been trimmed more closely, 
but it was the same face. 

She sat hesitating what to do. She 
blushed as she realized that she was 
actually ashamed to acknowledge this 
man as kin—but she was! There sat the 
great man whose life in Washington 
would probably make him despise this 
farmer in the shabby coat; how could 
she ever introduce the two? 

While she was wondering, the train 
drew slowly into the town. Colonel 
Havens turned from the window. 

‘“‘Here we are,” he said cheerfully. 
‘*Tired out? Why, what makes you look 
so worried, Emily?” 

At the word the farmer turned around. 

‘Emily? ” he asked inquiringly. ‘‘Em- 
ily Edwards? I guess you’re the niece I 
was lookin’ for. I had business in the 
next town an’ I sort o’ calculated to find 
you on this train.” 

The girl faltered a greeting. The colo- 
nel’s quick eye flashed from one to the 
other, and he understood perfectly why 
her cheeks were hot. His lip curled a 
little. Then he said courteously: 

“Ts this your uncle, my dear? Won’t 
you introduce me to him? Mr. Downer, 
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I am glad to have brought you your 
nieze. I see by your button that you are 
an old soldier like myself. I used to have 
a Downer in my own company. What, 
you are Joe Downer? Bless my soul!’’ 
and the two old comrades clasped hands 
warmly. 

When the colonel bade them good-by, 
he told Emily he would look for her at 
the parade in the morning, and she saw a 
twinkle in his eye as he bestowed on her 
one of his courtly bows and disappeared 
in the depot. 

The girl was subdued and uncomforta- 
ble as she drove to the farm and heard 
her uncle’s kindly talk with but partial 
attention. She felt small and mean; she 
had been proud and snobbish, and Colonel 
Havens had seen right through her ab- 
surdities and had smiled at them; nota 
nice, friendly smile either, but one almost 
contemptuous. She burned as she re- 
called his look. 

The farmhouse instead of being the 
colonial homestead Emily had planned, 
was only a simple old place, plain, clean 
andcomfortable. The furniture was wal- 
nut and haircloth instead of mahogany, 
and at supper the forks and knives were 
steel instead of silver. Her aunt was as 
kind and homely and unpretentious as 
her uncle. Again the feeling of shame 
swept over her, and with it a hatred for 
it. This was the sort of thing the colonel 
had smiled at! 

The next morning Uncle Joe hurried 
away to the great parade in town, and 
later Emily with her aunt drove in in the 
old carryall. The streets were full of 
wagons, the sidewalks crowded with push- 
ing, perspiring, good-natured men, women 
and small children in arms, and the num- 
ber of small boys was legion. It seemed 
a long time’ before the distant notes of 
the band were heard. 

Suddenly there was a swaying of the 
crowd, a rush to the edge of the walks 
and then a hush, as with a burst of mar- 
tial music the soldiers came down the 
street, marching steadily. Emily felt a 
lump in her throat as she looked, and 
her eyes filled with tears. The uniforms 
were faded, the gilt buttons tarnished, 
many of the men walked haltingly and 
all heads were gray. Truly it was a reg- 
iment of ‘‘old” soldiers! 

Colonel Havens, the guest of the day, 
rode in an open carriage, and near by, 
holding himself proudly, marched Uncle 
Joe. 

‘‘There he is,” cried her aunt, waving 
her handkerchief. ‘“‘My, how it makes 
me think of the day he went marchin’ 
away! Flags a flyin’ an’ bands a-playin’ 
an’ him so gladtogo! An’ he nevercame 
back for four years, an’ most of the boys 
never came back at all!’’ She wiped her 
eyes. 

Emily’s eyes filled, too. Was this the 
man she had blushed to own, this hero 
who had fought four long years for his 
country? 

By and by when all was over they drove 
back, but her uncle remained two days 
for the encampment. On the evening of 
the third day they saw the wagon return- 
ing and a stranger was with her uncle. 

‘“‘ Just as I expected,” said Mrs. Downer, 
smiling. ‘‘He’s got some old friend with 
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him. Hurry, Emily, an’ get the table 
ready. It’s lucky I baked today; I’ve 
got pork an’ beans and pie all ready.” 

The girl’s heart rebelled when she saw 
the crowded table, the over. abundant sup- 
ply of food and the plain dishes, but this 
was nothing to her feeling as she saw her 
uncle come in—with Colonel Havens! 
Again the flush rose to her cheek as the 
thought of his home in Westport came to 
her, with its servants and silver, and the 
grand company he was accustomed to 
from Washington; but as he turned from 
his greeting to his old comrade’s wife to 
speak to her, Emily saw deep down in 
his eyes the same twinkle she had seen 
when he said good-by to her, and braced 
herself at once. This time she would not 
let him think her ashamed of her own 
relatives ! 

To her aunt’s delight the guest ate with 
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enjoyment until he could eat no more. 
The coarse cloth and heavy dishes were 
nothing to him, but the old-fashioned 
cooking and hearty welcome were a great 
deal. 

By and by the older people left Emily 
alone with the colonel on the porch, to 
listen to the little noises of the night 
and watch the rising moon. Presently 
he spoke: 

“‘T was thinking,’ he said, ‘“‘at this 
encampment about the soldiers I knew in 
the war, so many of them fine fellows 
whom it was hard to see die on the field 
or in the hospital; ever since then we 
have looked on them as heroes, and so 
they were. And then I looked at those 
who had lived to come home to their 
quiet lives in the country, and I saw how 
they had worked all these years, with 
what limitations and discouragements, 
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and how they had borne their hardships 
and never complained, but had stuck to 
their work and been good citizens and 
tried to make better their little corner of 
the world, and I realized that they had 
been heroes too, quite as much as those 
who fell fighting long ago. 

It takes courage to live, I tell you! 
When I watched those gray-headed men 
marching in the sun today, I honored 
them not for what they did in the ’60’s 
alone, but for what they have been since, 
soldiers of a longer, harder warfare. I 
tell you you ought to be proud of having 
such a@ man as your uncle belonging to 
you, my dear!’ 

Emily’s heart beat fast. She recog- 
nized the little sermon meant for her, and 
as she said chokingly, ‘‘I am, Colonel 
Havens, I am!”’ the soldier heard the 
sincerity in her tone and felt satisfied. 





The Home and Its Outlook 


For a Golden Wedding * 


BY MRS. MERRILL E. GATES 


Foregleams of beauty, as of morning tender, 
Touched their young foreheads in the long ago, 
And journeyed with them to this zenith-splendor 
Of life’s full, golden-orbed meridian glow. 


From far off, mystic silences of being, 

Drawn through time-spaces of the day and year, 
Each to the other moved, God’s love foreseeing 
Their twofold life made one in bonds most dear. 


Their wedded life, like music ever sending 

Through passing years a strain more richly 
sweet, 

The love ot friends and home and children 
blending, 

Sounds out, today, a symphony complete. 


They have one heart; strong is its beat and 
loyal 

With purpose high their loving Lord to please. 

True to the Master’s Law of Service royal, 


Their joy has been, to serve “ the least of these.” 


Foregleams of glory from a golden portal 

Fall on their brows today, as from the throne— 
A luster flashing from the crown immortal 
The Lord of Life gives to his loved, his own. 


* Written originally for General and Mrs. Eliphalet 
Whittlesey of Washington, D. C. 








HE FAIRY STORY about the birth 

of children which Professor Steiner 
has translated for us, is characteristically 
German in its senti- 
ment—some of our 
readers will be tempted to say in its sen- 
timentality. But may not this objection 
to sentiment be a part of the weakness of 
the Anglo-American soul, which keeps its 
deeper feeling always under cover? And 
may not this suggestion set us to thinking 
and contriving how we parents can carry 
out the plain duty of an honest account 
for our children of the mystery of birth 
and parenthood? Somehow, somewhen, 
it is our duty to forestall the lying or 
the prurient accounts which shape the 
thoughts and often vitiate the lives of a 
majority, we fear, of our American chil- 
dren. The duty cannot be delegated. 
The facts cannot be taught, except in 
the most distant and general way in the 
school. It is the father with his boy, the 
mother with her daughter, or there is a 
clear field left for the first comer with 


The Mystery of Birth 


distorted and probably poisonous stories. 
We agree fully with the opinion which 
lies on the surface both of the tale and 
of the introduction, that the sooner this 
information is given the easier it is for the 
parent and the safer for the child. Few 
of us realize how soon the evil lays hold 
of a child’s life or from what childish lips 
the mystery is desecrated by a fascinat- 
ing impurity. To forestall the first 
draught at these poisonous fountains is 


one of the greatest and most effective 
helps which a parent can offer to the 
child whom he has brought into the 
world. For the mystery of birth and life, 
rightly regarded, is a subject for rever- 
ence and wonder, and the deepening of 
the love to his mother, added to the 
thought of responsibility for passing on 
the life of men, will go far toward insur- 
ing the boy’s life against the most peril- 
ous of the moral diseases of mankind. 





Where Do the Children Come from 


A FAIRY TALE FOR PARENTS BY HUGO SALUS 


Translated from the German by Edward A, Steiner 


[‘* Danke Gott,” as we Germans say, we do 
have children. Some of them are past six 
years of age and twice that, and they have 
asked in many a way and many a time, 
“Where do children come from?’’ We told 
them no story of the ugly, long-legged bird 
which brings the children from the lake, but 
they have heard it told, although they never 
have believed it. We have acted the coward 
a lorg, long time and evaded the question, 
until the daughter who is passing into her 
teens, pressed it. Then her mother was 
brave enough to tell her the truth as only she 
could tell it. It was a hard task for her, and 
the same task is still before me—to tell the 
boys. 

Not long ago I discovered this fairy tale, 
which really is no fairy tale at all, and it re- 
lieved me from all fear; for here a man an- 
swers the question; clothing it in all the 
poetry which I have deeply felt; yet he makes 
it real and true enough to be a real answer to 
a real boy’s question, and the next time my 
boy asks it I shall tell him this fairy tale, 
which is really no fairy tale at all. 

I trust that it may be told at many a fireside, 
thus liberating from its wrapping of stupid 
lies or vague sense of impropriety, the grand- 
est fact in human life.—k. A. s.] 


Had we children, the dark boy, six 
years of age, should be called Wolfgang, 
and the blonde girl of four should be 
called Riccarda, because the name is so 
resonant—had we children I should no 
doubt be with them in the nursery, which 
the boy would imagine to be a stable, as 
he would keep his horses there—and the 
children would not belong to me did they 
not wish to hear me tell fairy tales; 
neither would I be their father did I not 
grant their wish. 


And I am sure that the boy would raise- 
his wide, lustrous eyes to mine and say, 
‘*Father, tell me, where do the children 
come from? ”’ 

This is a question which every father 
should be prepared to answer when he 
has a six-year-old boy; for then it is quite 
likely that the little fellow will begin to 
wonder and to think seriously about these 
things. 

At such an important moment, were I 
not myself, I should probably answer: 

‘‘H’m—where do the children come 
from? Have you noticed in the park, 
those tall, imposing, long-legged, noisy 
storks? And on the outskirts of the city, 
farther even than the electric cars go, is 
a little lake full of tiny babies; and the 
storks ’’— 

But here I trust that my boy would 
have the good sense to ask, ‘‘ Yes, but 
who puts the tiny babies into the lake?’’ 

Just then the nursery door would be 
opened by the mother, coming as she 
comes every night to hear the tales; and 
were I myself, I should blush at the lie 
which I was about to tell my little nat- 
ural philosopher. So I would tell quite a 
different fairy tale, which would really be 
no fairy tale, but wonderfully fair for all 
that, and much more beautiful than I can 
write; and in it I would give expression 
to all my thankfulness and love and heart- 
felt sympathy, while our children would 
listen with wide-open, receptive eyes, and 
would look at their mother as though 
they saw her for the first time, and’ as 
though they must love her twice as much 
as ever before. And my fairy story, 
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which is really no fairy story, would be 
like this: 

**Now, where do the children come 
from? Where did youcome from? Well, 
up in heaven, where you can get just a 
glimpse of the lovely, shining evening 
star, on nights like these little angels 
play; and if the weather is very fine, they 
sometimes look down upon the earth and 
into the windows of those persons whom 
they love and who love each other. So, 
just seven years ago, they looked into our 
windows and saw your mother and me 
sitting here, and seeing that we were a 
loving pair, they thought how happy they 
could make us by sending us a Wolfgang 
and a Riccarda. Now when the wise lit- 
tle angels decide such a matter, they take 
hold of hands and dance ring-a-round-a- 
rosy around a star, while they sing: 

Heavenly garden, star of gold, 
Salus and his loving wife 

Want their children—first a boy, 
Then a girl to cheer their life. 


Who will grant them their desire? 
Who will do as they require? 


Then all the little angels dance around 
the star. 

‘*Now, a star like that has numerous 
points, a great many more and much 
larger ones than the one which hangs 
over the Christmas tree; and suddenly 
the little angels drop hands and each one 
runs to a point of the star. Each angel 
must catch hold of a point of the star, 
and the one who comes too late to do so 
must be the one to carry the message to 
earth. To find the way, he breaks off a 
bit of one of the star’s points which he 
throws upon the earth, where it sparkles. 

‘* Below, mother and I are in our room, 
just looking up toward the sky; and when 
we see the bright, shooting star, we close 
our eyes, and wish something with all our 
hearts; and if we both have the same 
wish, it will certainly come true. Now, 
that night we both with all our hearts 
wished for a Wolfgang, and lo! the angel 
was at the window, and he breathed three 
times on the pane and blessed us. Then 
the window shone a3 though it were made 
of silver and we knew that our wish 
would be granted.”’ 

When I have told so much of my story, 
I am sure that the children’s eyes will 
shine like the window pane upon which 
the angel breathed; their cheeks will 
glow, and Wolfgang will feel very im- 
portant because a lovely angel came from 
heaven fo tell of his coming. Riccarda, 
however, who is sitting on my knee, 
would be a little uneasy, for she also is 
upon the earth and would like to hear 
the story of her coming. 

But then I would grow much more seri- 
ous and impressive—for my fairy story 
which is really not a fairy story, is only 
beginning—and béfore the children’s eyes 
I would take my dear wife’s hands and 
kiss them for a long, long time; that 
always makes a deep impression upon 
our children. Then I would go on with 
my story, with Mother standing there 
and the children at my knees looking at 
her and wondering how, before their very 
eyes, she was growing more beautiful and 
more angelic. 

“So it is, my beloved children, when 
a beautiful angel comes to men to tell 
them of the coming of a Wolfgang or a 
Riccarda—yes, dear little blond girl, of a 
Riccarda also—then a child will come to 
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them. But really, the child is given to 
the father, because the mother is told by 
the angel to give a child to the father. 
And at once it begins to grow right under 
her loving heart—in the very same way 
as the little flower seed which I showed 
you last year begins to grow in Mother 
Earth. The earth gives the little seed 
the sap and the strength to grow and 
become a flower. And so, right under 
the mother’s loving heart, the little child 
grows and the mother gives it strength; 
her blood nourishes it and keeps it warm, 
and her love inspires it, while the hope 
that it will be a sweet and gentle child 
makes it grow daily. 

‘* And the mother while she works about 
the house or walks in the streets, feels as 
if she were working on air, so full of joy 
is she that she is to give to a child her 
beauty and strength and goodness; and 
so entirely are all her thought and feeling 
bound up in the little life. 

‘“‘Thus, you see, dear children mine, 
you once lay thus beneath the very heart 
of your sweet mother. She warmed you 
with her blood and nourished and fostered 
you. And this is not a fairy story nor 
even a miracle which has happened on 
earth. Yet it is such a marvelous story 
that wise men bow their heads in awe 
whenever they hear it, and great kings 
fall upon their knees, thanking their 
mothers for the great love which they 
gave them even before they were born. 
It is no wonder that you now hardly dare 
look at your precious mother, and you 
need not be at all ashamed of the tears 
which are running down your cheeks, my 
dear children, because they are tears of 
grateful love which your mother has 
earned for your sakes a thousand.fold. 

‘‘And now let me tell you how the 
fairy story ends. All this time the little 
angels in heaven have been playing their 
games every night; and as night after 
night has passed the moon has swum 
hundreds of times across the firmament. 
Then one night the same lovely little 
angel who came to us before, looke in at 
our window and he calls other little angels 
to look too, and they all sit around the 
star and look down upon us, and then at 
the star again; for the broken point has 
become whole and that very night the 
star has been made complete and is send- 
ing its mild and gentle light over all the 
blue garden of heaven. 

‘Seeing that, the little angels again 
take hold of hands and softly sing a song, 
so gentle and sweet that no earthly man 
can ever hear it or sing it; but the mean- 
ing of it is that a little child is now to be 
born to us; that it has received enough 
of its mother’s life and is about to come 
into the world. Then the little angel 
again comes to earth, only now he can 
find the way without a light; and again 
he breathes three times upon a window 
pane. Mother sees the angel at once and 
she feels as though she must die from joy, 
for now her very own child is to be given 
to her. 

‘*And then Mother no longer sees the 
little angel for she loses all consciousness 
when her little child comes into the world 
from its shelter under her heart. But 
when she awakes from her pain, it is 
lying beside her, looking at her with 
great, wondering eyes; and the angel has 
disappeared. Mother smiles, and full of 
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joy, gives the child to its father. And 
then indeed, they hear the singing of the 
little angels in heaven. 

**So you see, my darlings, that is the 
fairy story, and that is the way that chil- 
dren come into the world.” 

And I feel sure that as I have told the 
children this fairy story, they have grown 
very silent and thoughtful, and mother 
stands there tearful and trembling from 
holy trepidation and joy. Softly she 
leaves the room, while the children say 
not a word, scarcely daring to breathe— 
so is the mind affected by what is purely 
human; then I lift them in my arms 
and carry them to their little beds. 

The boy would not be mine, if that 
night he did not dream of the little angels 
and the song, Heavenly Garden, Star of 
Gold. The little girl would not belong 
to her mother, if she did not as if in 
vague apprehension, weep upon her pil- 
low. And I know that the next morn- 
ing when Wolfgang wakes, he would tear 
the stork out of his picture-book, for 
before this he must have believed some 
very ugly lies about the bird. 

Mother no doubt, would reproach me 
for my all too human story; but I should 
bravely defend myself, for I have very 
decided views about the education of 
children in this enlightened century, and 
think my fairy story—just because it is 
no fairy story—much more wonderful 
than that of the world. And if mother 
should not be willing to believe as I do, 
I would point to the sky, from which at 
that very moment a shooting star would 
be falling earthward in a wide curve; and 
I would whisper something in her ear. 
And then I know she would grow very 
thoughtful. 





The Sweet Pleasure of Praising 


I read the life of a great artist the 
other day who received a title of honor 
from the State. I do not think he cared 
much for the title itself, but he did care 
very much for the generous praise of his 
friends that the little piece of honor 
called forth. I will not quote his exact 
words, but he said in effect that he won- 
dered why friends should think it nec- 
essary to wait for such an occasion to 
indulge in the noble pleasure of praising, 
and why they should not rather have a 
day in the year when they could dare to 
write to the friends whom they admired 
and loved, and praise them for being 
what they were. 

Of course if such a custom were to 
become general, it would be clumsily 
spoiled by foolish persons, as all things 
are spoiled which become coventional. 
But the fact remains that the sweet 
pleasure of praising, of encouraging, of 
admiring and telling our admiration, is 
one that we English people are sparing 
of, to our own loss and hurt. It is just 
as false to refrain from saying a gener- 
ous thing for fear of being thought in- 
sincere and what is horribly called gush- 
ing, as it is to say a hard thing for the 
sake of being thought straightforward. 
If a hard thing must be said, let us say 
it with pain and tenderness, but faith- 
fully. And if a pleasant thing can be 
said, let us say it with joy, and with no 
less faithfulnese.—From The Thread of 
Gold (Dutton). 
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The Conversation Corner 


For the Old Folks 


A GOLDEN WEDDING SONG 


(April 28.) The Iowa minister’s query 
is answered by a Vermont minister (V. 
M. H., Morrisville), who writes that the 
poem is by Dr. J. G. Holland, and I find 
it under the above title in his complete 
poetical works (New York, 1879), and in 
The Marble Prophecy (New York, 1872). 
As these books may not be easily access- 
ible, the poem is given entire: 


The links of fifty golden years 

Reach to the golden ring, 

Which now, with glad and grateful tears, 
We celebrate and sing. 

© chain of love! © ring of gold! 

That have the years defied ; 

And still in happy bondage hold 

The old man and his bride. 


The locks are white that once were black, 
The sight is feebler grown; 

But through the long and weary track 
The heart has held its own! 

© chain of love! O ring of gold! 

That time could not divide; 

That kept through changes manifold 

The old man and his bride! 


The little ones have come and gone, 
The old have passed away; 

But love—immortal love—lives on, 
And blossoms ’mid decay. 

O chain of love! O ring of gold! 
That have the years defied ; 

And still with growing strength infold 
The old man and his bride! 


The golden bridal! Ah, how sweet 
The music of its bell, 

To those whose hearts the vows repeat 
Their lives have kept so well! 

O chain of love! © ring of gold! 

© marriage true and tried! 

That bind with tenderness untold 

The old man and his bride! 


BELSHAZZAR 


Will you please tell me what poem has as its 
last line, 


A Mede’s on the throne of Belshazzar the king? 
Norwich, Ct. Mrs. L. 


It was written by Bryan Waller Proc- 
ter, an English poet of the last century 
(died, 1868), better known by his nom de 
plume of ‘‘ Barry Cornwall.” It may be 
found in Parker and Watson’s National 
Fourth Reader, and probably in other 
readers of the last generation. It is also 
in the author’s English Songs and Other 
Small Poems (Boston, 1844), but as I fail 
to find it in any modern collection I will 
copy it. 


Belshazzar is king! Belshazzar is lord! 

And a thousand dark nobles all bend at his board; 

Fruits glisten, flowers blossom, meats steam, and a 
tlood 

Of the wine that man loveth runs redder than blood ; 

Wild dancers are there, and a riot of mirth 

And the beauty that maddens the passions of earth; 

And the crowds all shout, till the vast roofs ring— 

** All praise to Belshazzar, Belshazzar the king! ” 


“ Bring forth,’ cries the Monarch, “the vessels of 
gold, 

Which my father tore down from the temples of 
gold ;— 

Bring forth, and we’ll drink, while the trumpets are 
blown, 

To the gods of bright silver, of gold, and of stone; 

Bring forth ’—and before him the vessels all shine, 

And he bows unto Baal, and he drinks the dark 
wine; 

Whilst the trumpets bray, and the cymbals ring— 

“* Praise, praise, to Belshazzar, the king! ”’ 


Now what cometh—look, look—without menace or 
call? 

Who writes with the lightning’s bright hand on the 
wall? 

What pierceth the king like the point of a dart? 

What drives the bold blood from his cheek to his 
heart? 


‘Chaldeans! Magicians! The letters expound!” 


They are read—and Belshazzar is dead on the 
ground! 
Hark! —the Persian is come with a conqueror’s wing ; 
And a Mede’s on the throne of Belshazzar the king! 
The Old Folks will see that the poem 
follows closely the narrative in the book 
of Daniel; young folks as well are famil- 
iar with that Bible story as will appear in 
the next letter. 


THE BAKER FAMILY AGAIN 


A Vermont minister writes that when 
living in Minnesota in the seventies, 


.. . the Baker brothers drilled the singers 
of the various choirs of the town in a cantata, 
the ** Court of Babylon,’’ almost as elaborate 
asa real opera. The closing scene was Bel- 
shazzar’s Feast and the capture of the city. 
As the ‘‘man’s hand” appeared to write on 
the wall the words, MENE, MENE, etec., my 
boy, about eight years old, whispered, ‘‘ Papa, 
now I know why the king’s wise men couldn’t 
read it—it was writtenin English!’’ P.B.F. 

And now an Essex County “old-timer ”’ 
refers to the statement of a Melrose cor- 
respondent in Corner of March 10 that 
the ‘‘Granite State” song was set to the 
tune of the “‘ Dying Californian,’’ which 
he cannot understand, as the latter piece, 
which he used to sing fifty years ago, was 
in quite a different meter. But a few 
syllables in a line, more or less, would not 
have troubled the Bakers or the Hutchin- 
sons—they would make the tune come 
out all right! In looking for something 
else this morning, I stumbled upon the lit- 
tle paper covered ‘‘Shilling Song. Book ”’ of 
Ditson & Co., 1860, with the eight stanzas 
(without music) of the pathetic ‘‘ Dying 
Californian ’’ among other favorite pieces 
of that time. I will send it along to the 
inquirer. 

Dr. Bradford’s praise of The Congregation- 
alist is right. My father and grandfather 
took the old Recorder in its early days, so 
that the paper has been in our family for over 
seventy years. About that ‘Granite State” 
song, the Hutchinsons sang that piece and 
others in the chapel at Enfield, Mass., when I 
was a little boy. One writer stated that the 
Bakers sang it in Wisconsin in 1857; that was 
probably after the Hutchinsons were through 
with it in New England. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 1 Om 

This is explained by the fact that there 
were two songs, similar, but not the 
same. The Hutchinsons composed and 
sang, 

We have come from the mountains of the old 
Granite State. 
The Bakers composed and sang- 


I have come from the mountains of the old Granite 
State, 
Where the hills are so lofty, magnificent and great. 


D. B. 


OTHER QUESTIONS 


Can you tell me where to find the words and 
music of a song I used to like years ago? It 
was probably called ‘‘ Lambs of the Upper 
Fold,” as that was the refrain after each 
verse. I think the first line was, ‘‘’Mid the 
pastures green of the —— fold,” and that it was 
sung by the children of the Little Wanderers’ 
Home. Will you be kind enough to give 
again the title of a small book on birds, recom- 
mended a while ago, and the price? 

New London, Ct. Mrs. C. 


I have before me two new, small and 
excellent Bird Guides (illustrated): Land 
Birds east of the Rockies; Water and 
Game Birds east of the Rockies ; each fifty 
cents (75in leather). As tothe song, I sent 


the ? to the New England Home for 
Little Wanderers, Boston, and the super- 
intendent replied that the music teacher 
there for forty years remembers the piece, 
that it was ‘‘ Lambs of the Upper Fold,” 
and was taken from a Sunday school 
song-book of early time—she cannot tell 
its name. Does any one else remember? 





I am writing the ‘‘Corner”’ to ask if any- 
body still lives who remembers a little ditty 
about the twelve days of Christmas. My 
father, who was reared in Princeton and would 
be one hundred and seventeen years old if 
living, used to singit tome. It began, ‘‘ The 
first day of Christmas my true love sent to me 
a part of a juniper tree’’; then, ‘‘the second 
day of Christmas my true love sent to me two 
turtle doves.” After each new gift, he went 
backward to the beginning, and it grew very 
interesting when it got to 


Eight hounds a running, 
Seven swans a swimming, 
Six geese a laying, 

Four college birds, 

Three French hens, ete. 


I hope somebody will be able to name the 
gifts after No. 8. The time in the tune was 
accelerated as the chain grew in length, until 
toward the end it became a most fascinating 
race to my childish ears. This is my first 
letter to the “‘Corner,’”’ but I always read it 
and enter with delight into its treasures of 


memory. 
Park Hill, N. H. Mrs. F. 


I never heard that ‘‘ditty,’’ but no 
doubt some of our readers can reproduce 
it entire. In my early boyhood a good- 
natured old woman, whom we called 
‘*Poll Tower,’’ and who seemed to make 
herself at home wherever she visited, 
used to sing to us children a similarly 
fascinating round of nonsense, the cul- 
minating refrain of which sounds in my 
memory like this: 

I see by the moonlight ’tsalmost midnight, 

Stime kid and I was t’home nower’na half ago! 

Why ‘kid and I”’ were out at such a 
late hour I do not know, but there was 
something about ‘“‘water won’t quench 
fire, fire won’t burn,” etc. Is there any 
one old enough to recall that gem of 
poetry? 

And while I am about it, I will ask for 
a song of still earlier memory and tender 
associations—one which my father used 
to sing tous at bedtime. All I remember 
of it is the word ‘“‘cuckoo”’ but one who 
heard it at the same time reminds me 
that the chorus was: 


I am a cuckoo, my name is cuckoo, 
And all the children call me cuckoo. 





I wonder if any of the O. F.’s can give me 
the lines commencing: 


Are we thankful as thankful we should be? 
Or, some other lines beginning: 


How can I thank my God 
For all his gifts to me? . 


North Billerica, Mass. Mrs. G. 





Dear Mr. Martin: Please help me through 
the Corner to find a song which has a chorus 
beginning, ‘* Only a little while longer.” An 
invalid wishes it very much. The Corner has 
aoeer so many I hope this may be found for 

er. 


Dudley, Mass. Mrs. B. 





There are five other interesting ques- 
tions before me—all anonymous; why 
will not folks give their names? 


Tes NEES) 
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One Gospel for All Nations* 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


When Jesus left the country governed 
Lo Herod, he sought to hide himself. 
Phenicia appeared to him a safe place of 
refuge and he sought it. ‘‘But he could 
not be hid.’”’ This does not mean that he 
was heralded about the country as the 
Messiah, nor probably that he was one 
of the Jewish prophets returned to life. 
Such rumors would interest Jews [Matt. 
16: 18, 14] but not the Syrian Greeks of 
Tyre. What stirred the Gentile mother 
to seek the Jew who had left his country 
was just what ages before had moved the 
Syrian general Naaman to seek the Jew 
Elisha (2 Kings 5: 2,3]. It has sent many 
persons in our own day on long journeys 
to seek men reputed to have miraculous 

ower to heal diseases. Accepting as a 

act this account of the demon driven out 
of the little girl by the absent treatment 
of Jesus in response to the petition of 
her mother, its value for us is still chiefly 
what it teaches as a parable. It is a 
lesson of the progress of the revelation 
of God of his purpose to give the gospel 
to all mankind because all mankind are 
his children. It was a primary lesson for 
both Jews and Gentiles of the times when 
it was written but it still needs to be 
studied in a time when men speak of the 
fatherhood of God as though it were 
accepted by all. This account illustrates: 


1. The universal need of the gospel. 
What Jesus had to give was just as pre- 
cious to a Phenician as to a Jew. The 
woman who, because she had heard what 
he could do, came and fell at his feet, was 
a worshiper of idols, but she was a mother, 
who loved her suffering child just as Jew- 
ish mothers who worshiped Jehovah loved 
their children. The same service brought 
relief to her which would have relieved 
Jewish mothers in the same condition, 
and no other service would have availed. 
So the same gospel of salvation from sin 
is just as much needed by one race as by 
another. Peter learned that by succes- 
sive revelations. He confessed that while 
he had been trained to look down on all 
Gentiles and to hold them aloof when 
they would approach him, saying proudly, 
“Tam a Jew,” it was what his God had 
showed him which moved him to say to 
the Gentile Cornelius who had fallen at 
his feet, ‘‘Stand up: I also am a man” 
[Acts 10: 25-29]. Paul, the blameless Jew, 
learned by wonderful experiences to tes- 
tify that the gospel ‘‘is the power of God 
unto salvation to every one that be- 
lieveth; to the Jew first, and also to the 
Greek.”? Some Christians in our enlight- 
ened day who profess to hold that doc- 
trine would put the Jew last instead of 
first, and that grudgingly. But the truth 
is being more and more clearly appre- 
hended, that neither the Jew nor the 
American nor any other people can be 
put first in their claim for the gospel, 
nor can any be put last or excluded in 
their need of it. We who have it must 
give it to the world. Is there not good 
evidence that this lesson is being learned? 
Are not Americans this very year giving 
to the starving Japanese, the persecuted 
Russian Jews, the wounded and homeless 
Italians around Mt. Vesuvius as willingly 
as they give to their own suffering kin- 
dred smitten by earthquake in California? 
They will not withhold from. any people 
the knowledge of the unspeakable gift of 
God. 

2. The barriers of race. Jesus spoke as 


* International Sunday School Lesson for June 3. 
The Gentile Woman’s Faith. Text, Mark 7: 24-30. 


a Jew to the Greek woman. His people 
were God’s children, her§ were dogs—so 
all Jews believed. When he had spoken 
to his countrymen of having been sent 
to them as the Messiah, they had honored 
him and were ready to receive his mes- 
sage and his service [Luke 4: 22], but 
when he spoke of Elijah as having been 
sent by God to a woman of Sidon, they 
had driven him out of his own town 
[Luke 4: 26-29]. And now he would not 
admit that he had been sent to another 
woman of Sidon or to any others of the 
Jews [Matt. 15: 24]. 

Jesus here expressed the spirit of his 
race. The Jews returned from the cap- 
tivity an exclusive people; and they have 
held themselves apart from other races 
the world over. Many a time they stoned 
Paul for preaching that the gospel of 
Christ broke down race barriers, for say- 
ing that ‘‘ there is no distinction between 
Jew and Greek” [Rom. 10: 12], ‘“‘for ye 
are all one man in Christ Jesus ” [Gal. 3: 
28]. Americans may think the Jews have 
brought on themselves the persecutions 
they suffer today by their exclusiveness 
in past ages. Yet race barriers survive. 
Plenty of Americans look down on China- 
men as inferiors, most of them quite un- 
conscious of the contempt with which 
Chinamen regard the ‘‘ barbarian’”’ for- 
eigners who persecute them. Race barri- 
ers are roundly condemned by civilized 
people who do not come up against them. 
The Englishman who rarely sees a Negro 
cannot understand how Southerners in 
the United States can justify themselves 
for treating Negroes as inferiors. But 
these barriers still exist wherever two 
races alien in history and spirit occupy 
the same territory. 

3. How race barriers are broken down. 
A great need impelled the Gentile 
woman to seek the Jewish prophet. The 
demon who was tormenting her daughter 
was her enemy and his—so far the Gentile 
and the Jew were allies. The conscious- 
ness of a common interest against a com- 
mon foe drew them together. A courage- 
ous persistence of the woman loosened 
the barriers that divided them. She 
wanted the help of Jesus so much that 
she would not be rebuffed by his silent 
indifference to her plea, nor by the an- 
noyance of the disciples at her presence 
[Matt. 15: 23]. 

A noble humility on her part helped to 
level the wall which divided them. Jesus 
called her a dog in response to her prayer 
for help. Instead of resenting the offen- 
sive name she accepted it, and only in- 
sisted that as a dog she would call him 
her master and ask only the crumbs which 
fell from his table [Matt. 15: 27]. 

It was faith in the power and the good- 
ness of Jesus which finally swept away 
the barriers between them. She showed 
by her persistence, her humility and her 
devotion to him that she believed that he 
had the power to heal her daughter and 
the humanity to use his power for that 
purpose. She appealed through his hu- 
manity to his power, and she won. He 
addressed her then, not as a dog, but 
as he would address his own mother or 
one of his dearest friends. Compare 
Matt. 15: 28 with John 19: 26; 20: 18, 
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-It was her saying which revealed her 


spirit, which gained what she wanted 
[Mark 7: 29], and also gained an abiding 
relation with Christ through her faith. 

If Jesus were known to us only in this 
story, the Gentile would appear to better 
advantage than the Jew. It would seem 
as though by her larger idea of humanity 
she had won him to do what we believe 
it was his nature to do. Since however 
we know the gospel he taught, and his 
mission to his disciples to preach it to 
all the nations, and their opening the 
doors of the kingdom to all, without 
distinction of sex or race or color or 
outward condition, we see that the form 
of this story is not to indicate his ex- 
clusiveness but to make known the uni- 
versality of his sympathies and his 
mission. 

Progress is still to be made in the 
knowledge of God as the father of all 
mankind and of all his children as breth- 
ren. As the Jew regarded himself the 
only one favored of God and all the 
nations that forgot him as destined for 
hell, so until quite recent times at least 
the majority of Christians have regarded 
themselves and those in fellowship with 
them as loved and cared for by God and 
the rest of mankind as the whole heathen 
world on whom he had passed the sen- 
tence of endless suffering in hell. Yet 
still out of that heathen world, as of 
old the woman of Sidon did, have sup- 
pliants turned to him, and ‘in every 
nation he that feareth him and worketh 
righteousness is acceptable to him.” It 
is a great lesson for us to learn that 
God has no favorites among men or 
nations except as he is drawn to those 
who do his will [Mark. 3: 34, 35). 





Passing to Music 
(A Memorial Day Poem) 


A soldier of the Civil War, when dying in a hos- 
pital, kept his foot in motion as if marching on the 
battlefield. 

A hero, fallen in the strife, 
Lay on the couch of death, 
Unconscious, as the tide of life 
Was ebbing with each breath. 


No molten rain, no arméd tread 
Might ever rouse him more, 

Nor banner to the breezes spread 
Inspire him as of yore. 


Yet still, though every sense was sealed, 
His patriot life was known. 

The passion strong in death, revealed 
Without a glance or tone. 


In thought, again he fell in line, 
To combat onward led. 

For yet his foot, the only sign, 
Kept time to martial tread. 


Though fainter grew the labored breath, 
Still fell that measured sound 

Until he reached, through gates of death, 
More glorious marching ground. 


For heard he not immortal strains 
Above earth’s shock and din? 

And saw, anear, celestial! plains 
That conquering spirits win? 


There, tented on the heavenly field, 
His weary marches cease, 

For rest unbinds the warrior’s shield— 
He knows unbroken peace. 


When all the victor host shall move 
In last and grand review, 
The mighty Leader will approve 
And crown him, loyal, true. 
M. A. W. 
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Bay State Congregationalists at the Heart of the Commonwealth 


A Large and Harmonious Gathering at Worcester, 


One sixth of the whole denomination was 
represented in the one hundred and fourth 
annual meeting of Massachusetts Congrega- 
tionalists at Central Church, Worcester, last 
week. In 1897, when last “the Heart of the 
Commonwealth ”’ pulsated with the life cur- 
rent of the General Association, 273 duly 
accredited corpuscles were in the swim; this 
year there were 362, the largest number on 
record except that at Plymouth in our centen- 
nial year. Even so, with enrollment possi- 
bilities of 1,276, 368 churches sent neither 
pastor nor delegate. 

Rev. Edward McArthur Noyes of Newton 
Center was the efficient moderator. Follow- 
ing the excellent custom begun last year, the 
business committee did not include the local 
pastor, and Rev. A. W. Hitchcock was free to 
be in fact, as in name, the host. Fair weather 
prevailed, and the nearest approach to a storm 
in sky or in discussion was accelerated breezi- 
ness. The meeting was marked by extended 
consideration of questions touching our de- 
nominational polity, both as to internal admin- 
istration and as to union with other churches. 

The statistical report presented by Secretary 
Burnham was cheering. The membership of 
612 churches is 117,471. It is an expansive 
circle, four new churches offsetting the loss 
of three, and 7,175 new members more than 
making good the number of 6,335 removed. 
1905 was an especially notable year of growth. 
Only twice in a half century have more been 
added, and only three times has the total re- 
ceived on confession exceeded the 4.094 of this 
year; 231 churches added at least 10 each, and 
19 added 50 or more. Increased benevolence 
and Sunday school enrollment are also noted. 


THE SERMON 


Partnership with God in Man-making was 
Rev. John H. Lockwood’s suggestive theme 
taken from 1 Cor. 3: 9. Seldom does a forty- 
minute sermon seem so short. The prophet 
disguised himself as poet and artist, and on 
a@ generous canvas with broad strokes painted 
first man’s infinite worth, present incomplete- 
ness and boundless possibilities, and then 
God’s ceaseless strain for the accomplishment 
of his supreme task of man-making, needing 
here as in no other realm of creation, the co- 

peration of man. It was a picture not of 
modern problems but of the eternal problem 
of human character; not an elaboration of 
man in the abundance of things which he 
possesses, but his valuation in the divine esti- 
mation. The task of man making is age-long 
and world-wide. ‘* This is Christian imperial- 
ism, the only legitimate, the ever imperative 
imperialism.”’ 


CONGREGATIONALISM PRESENT AND PRO- 
SPECTIVE 

The Readjustment of our Polity has become 
a standing order on the program, appearing 
for the third time and not yet disposed of. 
The proposal to establish conciliar commit- 
tees, or permanent councils co-extensive with 
local conferences, was last year referred to the 
conferences for decision. The result was a 
forceful demonstration of independence of 
thought and action. No two of the twenty- 
five conferences took exactly the same view 
of the proposal. Some ignored, some post- 
poned, some declared their opinions of the 
proposition, good, bad, wise, unwise, worthy 
of amendment, ete. Rev. C. M. Clark, report- 
ing for the committee in charge of the refer- 
endum, confessed that Massachusetts is not 
ready to make the change, and asked for the 
enlargement and continuance of the commit- 
tee. Probably the prevailing sentiment was 
adverse in view of possible readjustments 
higher up to secure union with other denom- 


inations. It is hoped to get an expression 
next year from the individual churches. 

Discussing the general theme introduced by 
this report, President Day of Andover depre. 
cated any squinting toward concentration of 
authority, fearing it a move preliminary to 
farther sacrifices beyond. More spiritual en- 
ergy would obviate the need of more machin- 
ery. We have overworked the analogy of the 
two foci of Congregationalism. Independ- 
ence is really the one focus, and all else is its 
corollary. 

The broader question of polity was touched 
upon in the addresses and discussion on the 
Dayton Council and Denominational Federa- 
tion. The overwhelming sentiment was for 
the consummation of the movement for union. 
At the same time there was a strong under- 
current of feeling that Congregationalists at 
Dayton had been stampeded into hasty action, 
and that the denomination was left in the po- 
sition of the stern parent who is asked to give 
his blessing after the elopement instead of 
beforehand as he would have liked to do. 

Dr. A. F. Pierce of Brockton and Rev. C. F. 
Carter of Lexington gave formal addresses 
upon the Dayton council and its issues. Dr. 
Pierce, born in a Methodist Protestant par- 
sonage, but coming early into Congregational- 
ism, has been from the first identified with 
the movements for federation and union, 
and spoke from experience. Mr. Carter ap- 
proached the subject academically, without the 
thrill of experience but with the enthusiasm 
of theory. Dr. Pierce gave a historical résumé 
of the efforts hitherto made, and enumerated 
the advantages that will accrue from union. 
Incidentally it may be said that if he isa fair 
sample of what Methodist Protestantism can 
produce, the sooner we corner the whole 
product, the better. Mr. Carter thought the 
Dayton creed “tone of the most remarkable 
documents that has been set forth in the his- 
tory of the Christian Church,” and character- 
ized the movement as too great in possibilities 
to be lightly esteemed. ‘* Let us affirm our 
principles but deny our prejudices.”’ 

The ensuing discussion revealed a unani- 
mous desire for union, but with New England 
thrift some were not willing to pay as much as 
others to secure it. Rey. A. W. Hitchcock 
counseled deliberate action with eyes open. 
Dr. Moxom affirmed that ‘‘ we are weak be- 
cause of a wastefulness that now becomes 
wicked.’’ Between these extremes the dis- 
cussion ranged. The final action was the 
adoption of this resolution: 





Resolved, That we express our hearty sympa- 
thy with, and approval of the movement repre- 
sented by the Dayton Council toward the organic 
union of the Congregational, United Brethren 
and Methodist Protestant denominations. 

We further express the hope that a wise and 
harmonious result of these deliberations may 
be reached under the guidance of the Spirit of 
God, whose presence in remarkable ‘measure 
pervaded that body. 











MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


Could Congregationalists be sure of always 
having as good a bishop as Secretary Emrich, 
they might be sorely tempted to readjust their 
polity at great length. He is the big brother 
of the little churches, and most lovingly and 
wisely does he exercise the function of over- 
sight intrusted to him. He has visited 159 
churches and stations the past year, carry- 
ing and bringing back messages of cheer. In 
proportion to their membership the mission 
churches received on confession twice as 
many members as the stronger churches. The 
state treasury received $84,000, and perhaps 
$47,000 more was sent directly to New York 


May 15-17 


for the national work. Dr. S. H. Woodrow, 
the new director for Massachusetts in the 
reorganized C. H. M. S., gave a brief report 
of the hopeful outlook under new conditions. 

Rev. Wilbert L. Anderson of Exeter, N. H., 
made a thoughtful address on the problem 
of the country town, of which he has made 
a special study. He discussei the forces of 
disintegration in rural parishes, and depre- 
cated friction and fractions. Dr. A. H. Brad- 
ford of Montclair, N. J., characterized on the 
program as late Moderator of the National 
Council, was very late. The inimitable Pud- 
defoot was thrown into the breach and deliv- 
ered an impromptu speech of 5,596 words, and 
still the president of the A. M. A. was not in 
evidence. He finally appeared and spoke on 
the Negro problem. 

The officers of the M. H. M. S, remain 
practically unchanged. 


ADDRESSES 


Besides those elsewhere alluded to in con- 
nection with missions or polity, the associa- 
tion listened to three addresses of general 
interest. The church was crowded Wednes- 
day evening when President Woolley of Mt. 
Holyoke College and Dr. George A. Gordon of 
Boston spoke. Miss Woolley’s subject was 
The Relation of the College to the Training of 
the Pablic Conscience. Because some con- 
sciences are neither born acute nor have acute- 
ness thrust upon them, it is necessary that 
they achieve it by training. The college has 
neither the first nor the longest chance, but 
yet a good one because of its picked constitu- 
ency. It has four goals to aim at in this 
matter: ethical insight, personal responsi- 
bility, courage and staying power. These are 
clinched by Christian idealism. 

Dr. Gordon spoke on Permanent Evangelism, 
the appeal God makes to the consciences of 
men through Jesus Christ and his gospel, and 
the continuous appeal made by the preaching 
of that gospel. He described four easy sub- 
stitutes: ritualism, ecclesiasticism, dogmatism 
and revivalism. Over against these, religion 
is the requisition of the Infinite, to be fulfilled 
by perpetual communion with God. 

In the closing hour of the convention, Rev. 
C. F. Swift of Fall River appropriately 
gathered up the issues of the meeting, and, 
speaking on The Method and the Man, de- 
cried entire or chief reliancs on machinery 
and exalted the power of personality. Not 
system, but soul, is the secret of Christian 
success. It is not a question of choice be- 
tween man and method: we should have both, 
but the emphasis belongs to the person. 


BUSINESS 


The association threshes a good deal of 
straw every year and gleans some wheat. 
The request of the Advisory Committee of 
Nine, created by the six societies through Pres- 
ident Capen of the American Board, that the 
Massachusetts churches would co-operate with 
it in apportioning the duty of raising $2,000,- 
000 annually for benevolence, was granted and 
the missionary committee was intrusted with 
the task. An evangelistic committee of five 
was created to relieve the missionary commit- 
tee of its extra work of last year. The com- 
mittee on labor organizations is now called 
the industrial committee and is auxiliary to 
the National Council’s committee of the same 
name. Greetings were exchanged with the 
New York Association and sent to the Pacific 
Coast Congress at Los Angeles and to the 
enfeebled Dr. Lyman Whiting of East Charle- 
mont, the oldest pastor in the state. 

President Roosevelt and Secretary Root were 
petitioned to exert the moral influence of the 
United States to mitigate the Congo atrocities. 
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A special committee on the incorporation of 
the association reported in substance that 
incorporation is inadvisable for any repre- 
sentative and conference body of churches, 
especially for Congregationalists, whose very 
genius is independence. But the association 
still believes in incorporation and hopes for a 
different verdict from another committee next 
year. 

The Board of Pastoral Supply has had a 
busy year, aiding 189 churches in seeking 
a pastor, and having an important share in 
the settlement of sixty-four. Large churches 
are making increasing use of the board. It 
recommended that a way be sought whereby 
two neighboring churches served by one pas- 
tor may become practically one body, a binary 
star shining with steadier, clearer light. A 
committee was appointed to find the way. 

The next meeting will be with the Second 
Church in Westfield. Officers were elected as 
follows: Moderator, Charles N. Prouty of 
Spencer; vice-moderator, Rev. S. C. Bushnell 
of Arlington; registrar and assistant for three 
years, Rev. F. J. Marsh of Leominster and 
Rey. A. J. Dyer of Sharon; executive com- 
mittee, Rev. C. L. Noyes of Somerville, Rev. 
W. C. Rhoades of Roxbury, and Herbert R. 
Gibbs of Newtonville. The usual assessment 
of five cents per member was voted, to be ex- 
p2nded in the same way as before, with the 
additional item of $445 as the Congregational 
share of the expense of the Massachusetts 
Federation of Churches. Lone. 





Wit and Wisdom from Worcester 


Our French church in Fall River has caught the 
missionary idea. It opens its building for a Syrian 
mission. 





Carl Schurz and the Prophet Isaiah shared the 
honors of most frequent allusion in the speech- 
making. 





How do the nominating committees manage to 
find such able moderators? Each year we have 
“the best ever.” 





A gift of God is the layman who abides a pillar 
in the house of the Lord while ministers come and 
20 like coats of paint.—W. ZL. Anderson. 





Prejudice buttressed by tradition is unworthy of 
us. We may need to pray to be made willing to 
become even a bishop for the glory of God.—C. F. 
Carter. 





The nearest that Northern and Southern Metho- 
dists have yet approached is in joint publication 
of a bymn-book from which they both sing, “ Blest 
be the tie that binds.”—A. F. Pierce, 





There will always be wandering stars, comets 
with no fixed orbit, Zionites, Canaanites, Jebusites, 
and especially Gadites; but these will not affect the 
movement of the heavenly bodies.—A. F. Pierce. 





Northwestern Association of 
Washington 


This association held its fifteenth annual meeting 
with First Church, Everett, whose recently dedica- 
ted edifice proved an inviting meeting place. The 
program was full, varied and timely. Greatest 
interest centered on the two topics, The Dayton 
Council and the Readjustment of Our Polity, and 
Shall the Local Association do the Work of the 
Vicinage Council? This latter was a lively subject: 
It was noticeable that the brethren who had had 
experiences with Presbyterianism favored the coun- 
cil as the more Congregational and desirable, but 
the general opinion was in favor of the local asso- 
ciation doing most of the work now ordinarily done 
by the council. It was pointed out that through 
the council system there was greater danger of un- 
worthy men getting into the ministry than would be 
possible if the local association ordained the can- 
didates. The council, it was affirmed, was not 
ordained of God, and could be done away with with- 
out violence to Congregationalism. This motion 
was passed: 

Voted, That a committee of five be appointed to 
consider and make recommendations to the asso- 
ciation with reference to the relation of councils 
and the association, looking to the association as- 
suming some of the work now done by councils. 
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text-book on the care of infants, 





As to White “Castile” Soap. 


‘* White Castile Soap is preferable to all others’’ — Extract from a 


Good advice! The only objection to it is, that 
it is not possible to comply with it. 

Why? Because more than 95 per cent. of the 
“Castile Soap” sold in this country is not Castile 
Soap at all. There is not a drop of olive oil in it. 

Ivory Soap is made of the best materials that 
money will buy. It will not injure the finest fabric 
or the most delicate skin. 
pose for which only a pure soap should be used. 


Ivory Soap 
994440 Per Cent. Pure 














Use it for every pur- 
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This committee consists of Kev. Messrs. Scudder, 
Smith, Nichols, Weage and Kantner. 

The speakers appointed to address the associa- 
tidn on the question of the proposed organic union 
of the Methodist Protestants, United Brethren and 
Congregationalists, were divided as to the wisdom 
and practicability of the union. Objections ad- 
vanced were: There is no need of it; already we 
have fellowship; organic union cannot make real 
union; people of different temperaments repre- 
sented in these three denominations can do their 
work best in distinct organizations. 

On the other hand, strong and forceful words 
were spoken in favor of the union, on the ground of 
economizing men and power on home and foreign 
fields and strengthening ecclesiastical forces in the 
United States. The speaking from the floor was 
well nigh unanimous in favor of the union. 

The report of the registrar, Rev. J. T. Nichols, 
showed growth and progress in most of the sixty-six 
churches of the association. Additions to the Seattle 
churches for the year numbered 350; Bellingham 
reported 57 additions; Vancouver,50. In benevo- 
lences 17 churches gave to all the six national 
societies. Plymouth Church, Seattle, supports a 
pastor on the foreign field, besides giving gener- 
ously to home and city missions. 

There has been during the year a forward move- 
ment in church building, new edifices having b2en 
erected at Everett, Pilgrim, Seattle, Anacortes, In- 
dex, Redmond and Maltby. Edifices are in process 
of erection at Monroe, Richmond and, Arlington, 
where Rev. A. D. Kinzer of Lowa has recently come. 
University of Seattle has put $2,000 into a new and 
better site. Four churches have come to self-sup- 
port, Ferndale, Clear Lake, McMurray and Chris- 
topher. Of the eighteen fields receiving home mis- 
sionary aid only eleven were on the list five years 


ago. At the beginning of Superintendent Scudder’s 
administration, six years ago, the association had 
only four self supporting churches; now it has twen- 
ty-two, not including those in British Columbia. 
Evidently the churches of our order in the North- 
western Association are progressing with the prog 
ress of the Puget Sound country. 

A resolution was adopted expressing deep sym- 
pathy for Congregationalists in California, who have 
suffered through earthquake and fire, and asking 
the committee on benevolences of the State Associa- 
tion “to ascertain the needs whose helping we can 
forward, and make them known to the churches of 
Washington, with such appeal as they may deem 
proper.” 

Much sympathy was also expressed for the 
Everett pastor, Rev. J. R. Knodeil, who through 
overwork is in poor health, and who in the midst of 
the association meeting was obliged to leave for six 
months’ rest at Berkeley, Cal. Cc. R. G. 





Dr. S. Satthianadhan, professor of logic and 
moral philosophy in the Presidency College in 
Madras and one of the most influential Indian 
Christians, a sketch of whom appeared in The 
Congregationalist of Oct. 5, died in Yoko- 
hama, Japan, April 4. He had won high 
rank as a scholar, having graduated with 
double honors from Cambridge, Eng., from 
which university he later received an LL. D. 
He delivered several courses of lectures in 
this country last year at Princeton and other 
universities and was returning to India when 
his last illness overtook him. 
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The Literature of the Day 


The Reconstruction of the Old 
Testament 


Much of the study of the Bible ac- 
cording to what is called the historical 
method has seemed to many devout 
readers of it to be an attempt to search 
out and direct attention to its imperfec- 
tions. Professor Kent has in this volume 
disclosed the excellencies of the Old Tes- 
tament which have been freshly brought 
into view by historical investigation. 
He has shown how the earliest revela- 
tions of God to Babylonians and Egyp- 
tians have been absorbed into the religious 
life of the Hebrews and have been used 
under divine guidance to give added 
dignity to Christianity. 

Professor Kent presents to us the view 
of the books of the Old Testament which 
regards them as written to teach ethical 
and spiritual truths by direct address, 
using illustrations from ancient traditions 
and from records of individual and na- 
tional experience. He has to a degree 
unbraided the network which many hands 
have wrought in different ages to con- 
struct these books, and without doing 
violence to theories which have nurtured 
the average reader’s reverence for the 
Holy Scriptures, has given him a guide 
with which he can more fully interpret 
their meaning by new knowledge of the 
writers of these books, of the times in 
which they lived and the persons whom 
they addressed. 

This book is far removed from the 
controversial temper, is thoroughly re- 
constructive, and within the range of 
knowledge of the ordinary Bible student. 
While it aims to trace the development 
of the Old Testament according to the 
known laws of the growth of human 
knowledge, it gives ungrudging and full 
recognition to the divine purpose and 
guidance which produced it, and is in 
reverent sympathy with the object of its 
writers to reveal the will of God to men 
and to lead them to obey it. 

Proceeding from the earliest chapters 
of divine revelation which lie back of 
the written records as we have them, 
Professor Kent outlines the rise and 
growth of prophetic histories, sermons, 
letters, apocalypses, laws, wise sayings 
and songs, sketches the steps in form- 
ing the canon, and suggests practical 
methods of studying and interpreting 
the Old Testament. Chapter five would 
hardly seem in place in this volume ex- 
cept as furnishing a basis of comparison 
and illustration of principles and methods 
of the growth of the books of the Bible. 

We have received from a number of 
teachers of advanced Bible classes and 
from clubs, requests for suggestions as 
to courses of study in the Old Testament. 
We commend this book as a working 
manual for such uses. A chapter read 
at a session with the Bible in hand for 
reference will furnish a basis for a week’s 
study which earnest -students of the 
Bible will pursue with increasing inter- 
est to the end. Then the two closing 
chapters with their outlines of new plans 
of Sunday school instruction will appear 





(The Origin and Permanent Value of the Old Testa- 
ment, by Charles Foster Kent, Ph. D. pp. 270. Pil- 
grim Press. $1.00 net.) 


not only as an ideal but as possible of 
realization in this generation. 


RELIGION 

Primitive Christian Education, by Geraldine 

Hodgson. pp. 287. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
The general impression that the Christians of 
the early centuries despised education is cor- 
rected by Miss Hodgson in a work which is 
based on thorough investigation of original 
sources. She effectively supports her claim 
that the early fathers not only were familiar 
with classical literature, but also commended 
a discipline of mind and character in church 
and school and home, which was truly edu- 
cational. The monograph is a valuable con- 
tribution to an important part of early church 


history. 
The Holy Christ-Child, by Rev. Archibald 
Campbell Knowles. pp. 154. Thos. Whittaker. 


90 cents net. 
A meditation on the narratives of the infancy 
of Jesus. The writer explains that Jesus by 
being born of the virgin mother of God “ did 
not assume a human personality, but took 
unto himself human nature, thus cutting off 
the taint of original sin inherited from Adam 
and restoring the supernatural gifts lost by 
the Fall.’”’ 

Braj the Vaishnava Holy Land, by Rev. J. E. 

Seow, Ph. D., 8. T.D. pp. 181. Eaton & Mains. 

$1.00 net. 
The coming jubilee of Methodist missions in 
India imparts a peculiar timeliness to this 
volume describing the success of Methodist 
workers in the region known as Braj, where 
most of the population of 763,000 persons have 
been adherents of the religion connected with 
the demi-god Krisna. To its temples and sa- 
cred places thousands of pilgrims flock yearly. 
The author modestly minimizes the import- 
ance which he himself has had in the work 
since its beginning in 1888. 

The Gift of Tongues, by Rev. Dawson Walker, 
D.D. pp. 248. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.75. 
Four scholarly essays on New Testament prob- 
lems, the gift of tongues, the legal terminology 
in Galatians, the visits of Paul to Jerusalem, 
and the date of Acts and Luke. The author 
is conservative in general and holds to the 
older opinions against such recent authorities 

as Ramsay, Sanday and Bartlet. 


ECONOMICS 
The History of Co-operation, by George Jacob 
Holy ee nOO ne 2 ome. pp. 691. E. P. Dutton & 
Co. 

The growth —} ‘Co-operation during the past 
twenty-five years has been remarkable, es- 
pecially in England. Probably no man living 
has been more closely identified with its his- 
tory from the beginning than Mr. Holyoake. 
He wrote in 1857 the story of the Rochdale 
Pioneers. In 1879 he finished a history of Co- 
operation which has remained standard. Since 
then he has labored and written continually 
in the cause and now he crowns his work with 
this revision and enlargement of the history, 
continuing it to 1904. The unique value of the 
work is in the personal element introduced 
from his own experience. For its purpose it 
is unexcelled. 

A Living Wage, by John A. Ryan. pp. 346. 

Macmillan Co. 
The author’s contention is that every laborer 
has a right to a living wage, by which he 
means a wage “capable of maintaining him- 
self, his wife and those of his children who 
are too young to be self-supporting, in a con- 
dition of reasonable comfort.” At this date 
in this country about $600 a year, he calculates, 
would be a living wage. But sixty per cent. 
of adult male wage-earners, in occupations 
other than agricultural or professional, receive 
less than this. Remedy must be sought from 
the state. Helps in the right direction are, 
the eight-hour day, better housing laws, old 
age pensions, a minimum wage fixed by legis- 
lation and progressive tax on incomes and in- 
heritances. The discussion is well handled 
and worthy of careful reading. 

The Heart of the Railroad Problem, by Prof. 

Frank apt Ph. D. pp. 364. Little, or 

& Co. $1.50 net. 
Favoritism is the curse of the American rail- 


road system. Mr. Parsons lays bare its in- 
justice and iniquity, giving the facts about the 
use of passes, rebates, private cars, and other 
varieties of discrimination by which com- 
munities and individuals are unfairly damaged, 
with the authority for each statement. Then 
follows a discussion of proposed remedies and 
hints from the practice of other countries. It 
is the most fair and thorough treatment of the 
present situation yet published. Whoever de- 
sires information concerning the reasons for 
President Roosevelt’s proposed railway legis- 
lation will find here abundant information 
presented in clear, vigorous and convincing 
fashion. 

Railways and Their Rates, with an appendix 


on the British Canal Problem, = Edwin A. Pratt. 
pp. 361, E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 net. 


Great Britain also is discussing railway rates, 
though the abuse of privilege there is not com- 
parable with that in the United States. Mr. 
Pratt is avowedly advocate for the railroads, 
and it must be admitted that in many instances 
he makes a good case. The public also is 
sometimes unreasonable. His statements are 
worthy of careful consideration. For Amer- 
ican readers the most significant chapters may 
be those on France, Germany, Holland, Bel- 
gium and Denmark with their unintended 
light on the matter of state ownership. On 
the whole, the best policy for opponents of 
state-owned railroads is not to point to con- 
crete cases. 
FICTION 
Kenelm’s Desire, by Sante Cornell. 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 
If the fate of the Indian race is to be amalga- 
mation we must consider the fact from other 
points of view than that of the ‘‘ squaw man.’’ 
This story deals with the struggle between 
love and race prejudice on the part of a refined 
and highly educated American girl. The hero 
is an Indian of pure lineage, her mental and 
moral equal and a gentleman. She finds his 
half-breed relatives less endurable than the 
true Indians, and altogether there is a fine set 
of complications. The working out of the 
situation is more interesting than convincing. 
Bob and the Guides, vad Mary Raymond Ship- 
“ #1 60. Andrews. pp.351. Chas Scribner’s Sons. 
Bob is an irrepressible boy, full of life and 
fun, the center of activities ina French Cana- 
dian fishing camp somewhere north of Quae- 
bec. Some of these stories he tells and a)l of 
them concern the boy or the guides and their 
out-of-door life, their hunting and fishing and 
other adventures. It is a book for grown-up 
people, however, and will be greatly enjoyed 
by all lovers of sport and life ‘‘in the open.’’ 
The Scarlet Empire, by David M. aay pp. 
400. Bobbs-Merrill 06., Indianapolis 
A theoretical Socialist attempting to commit 
suicide finds himself in the lost Atlantis. 
There social democracy has been established 
long enough to work out its logical results. 
These are so different from what was antici- 
pated that the hero is anxious to return to his 
old social conditions. Mr. Parry satirises 
Socialism and makes some good points. Less 
exaggeration would have been more effective. 
Asa story the work is clever and full of inci- 
dent. 


pp. 388. 


Pigs, by Elsie Parker Butler. pp. 37. 


Asano, Phillips 
When you have once begun to read about the 
amusing complications in which an Irish sta- 
tion master was entangled because of too 
literal interpretation of the rules of the road, 
you will not be at peace until you have persued 
the tangle to its ludicrous end. One of the 
brightest skits of the year. 

ie oa ae Olea 
An account of the adventures of an American 
engineer who is sent to manage a concession 
in the kingdon of *‘ Crevonia.” In this medi- 
eval environment there is no speed limit for 
automobiles, and the hero dominates the whole 
situation, including the heart of the heroine, 
in the same masterful manner in which he 
speeds over the roads. The heroine is charm- 
ing and wins our entire sympathy. The plots 
and incidents are unusual enough to lift the 
story above the commonplace level of most 
novels of adventure. 
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(The Congregationalist may be obtained in New 
York at the Congregational Bookstore, 156 Fifth 
Avenue; in Brookiyn of T. B. Ventres, 297 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church.) 


The New Generation of Preachers 

The Manhattan and Bronx Brotherhood 
journeyed up to Bedford Park manse to be 
guests of Rev. and Mrs. J. W. Cool, as they 
now do regularly at the May meeting. Dr. J. 
W. Roberts of Longwood was elected modera- 
tor, and Mr. Cool will be the new secretary. 
The book club has steadily grown so that 
most of the best new volumes are circulated 
during the winter and auctioned off every 
October, the proceeds, with the annual dues, 
increasing the book-fund. After luncheon 
there was no set program and spontaneously 
arose one of the best discussions of the entire 
season. What do the young men now coming 
out of the seminaries expect to preach? Is it 
safe or prudent either for the graduate or the 
churches, to license or ordain a man who de- 
clares that he has never known that he had 
won a soul for Christ? 


immigration, Labor Unions and Christian Effort 

The annual meeting of the Manhattan- 
Brooklyn Conference of Churches at Central 
Church, Brooklyn, considered these great 
questions in their relation to the conference. 
By the admission of the German Lutheran 
Church, Brooklyn, and the Longwood Church, 
Bronx, the churehes and chapels represented 
now number seventy, and two or three more 
are under way, so that Congregationalism has 
made a good stride since 1895. The new pres- 
ident is Deacon George W. Baily of Central 
Church. Earlier in the day the Brooklyn 
District of the Woman’s Board of Missions 
held a very successful meeting. Mrs. G. W. 
Baily, the president, congratulated the district 
upon having raised its contributions to $4,590 
for the foreign field. Miss Alice M. Kyle gave 
an address and Mrs. Abby Snell Burnell gave 
her remarkable impersonation of a Hindu 
searching after God. 

The conference approved a plan submitted 
by Dr. Cadman and Mr. Cox for a committee 
of five to arrange for a visitation next fall by 
pastors of the larger. local churches, and 
some from up the state, to all the smaller 
churches of the vicinage who desire it, for 
the purpose of strengthening and developing 
each local church with preaching services and 
workers’ conferences such as was done in the 
up-state preaching tours by Drs. Jefferson, 
Lyman, Dewey and Cadman. 

To prepare for Gipsy Smith’s October cam- 
paign in Brooklyn, the conference appointed 
this committee: Messrs. Blair, Rogers and 
Stockwell, representative laymen, and Drs. 
Hillis, Cadman and Stimson. 

Mrs. Walz, wife of the well-known San 
Francisco pastor, described the plight of the 
churches there, and the conference appointed 
a strong committee of eight laymen to secure 
the raising of funds for rehabilitating the 
sister churches. 

Most of the churches made enthusiastic two- 
minute reports. Rev. W. B. Allis, represent- 
ing the State Association’s committee on ap- 
plied Christianity, asked the conference to 
appoint delegates to the Central Federated 
Union in Manhattan, and the Central Labor 
Union in Brooklyn. A short but warm dis- 
eussion followed, resulting in a practically 
unanimous vote to do so, Dr. Cadman, Messrs. 
Allis and Cox being appointed to select the 
delegates. After the reports of the churches, 
Rev. F. B. Makepeace beautifully interpreted 
them in an address on the Day’s Work. 

Commissioner Robert Watchorn addressed 
the evening session on Immigration. His chief 
declaration was that it does not matter where 
an immigrant comes from, but what kind of 
immigrant he is. He has worked with the 
Hun, the Slav and the Italian and found their 
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hearts as white as anybodys. The address 
was greatly appreciated. Few, if any, com- 
missioners have been as valuable as Mr. 
Watchorn who has spoken recently in several 
religious gatherings. An address by Dr. Cad- 
man along the same lines closed this impor- 
tant conference. 


A Good Example for Many Churches 


Bethesda and Lewis Avenue Churches have 
given their membership rolls a thorough cleans- 
ing. Dr. Herald’s people dropped thirty-five, 
though during last year forty-nine joined on 
confession. At Easter fifteen more united. 
The church raised $7,000 and has now a Bible 
school of over 1,000. Full work will be kept 
going all summer. Lewis Avenue lost 23 peo- 
ple, although 29 united on confession alone 
and 24 new members came at Easter. The 
Bible school numbers 800, and the church’s 
budget is $28,400. Puritan Church also re- 
leased 35 people, though it received 30 new 
members and 26 more at Easter. The Bible 
school enrollment is 634 and the Easter offer- 
ing was $1,500. Rev. L. L. Taylor expects to 
do some outdoor preaching in summer. 

Bushwick Avenue’s new pastor, Rev. J. L. 
Clark, received 34 new members at Easter, 
most of them on confession, and an Easter 
offering of $500 was made. Brooklyn Hills 
made a net gain of 26 and is flourishing in its 
new houseof worship. The Flushing Church, 
May 1, had its largest reception of new mem- 
bers in many years, when Rev. C. Rexford 
Raymond received 31, of whom 24 brought 
letters, only two of them being from Congre- 
gational churches. 


Developments at Lewis Avenue Church 

In the eighteenth year of his pastorate Dr. 
R. J. Kent leads his people with greater energy 
than ever into new departments of work, and 
new methods for old departments. Two addi- 
tions have been made to the pastoral staff. 
An assistant pastor began work May 1, Rev. 
Herbert G. Crocker, who came from his first 
pastorate, the Plymouth Church at Bingham- 
ton. Mr. Crocker is a typical representative 
of the forceful and spiritual young men now 
being called to important positions throughout 
the state as well as in the metropolis. Or 
dained in 1902, he went to Binghamton early 
in 1903. His assistance in helping to provide 
for the State Association a year ago, when the 
First Church was pastorless, was greatly ap- 
preciated. Mr. Crocker was born in Kansas, 
graduated from Washburn College, then en- 
tered business life. After two years, deciding 
to enter the ministry, he spent one year at 
Chicago Seminary, and two years later gradu- 
ated from Union Seminary, New York, alao 
taking his M. A. at Columbia, and working in 
Plymouth Church. He will be in charge of 
the young people’s work in general, especially 
of the Bible school. Twenty-four members 
were received at Easter. Last yéar the church 
raised almost $30,000. The second addition is 
in the line that other churches are contemplat- 
ing to elevate the musical energies of the 
church, making music a means of worship. 
Miss Sarah B. Huff of Wisconsin has been en- 
gaged to take charge of the music for church 
and school. In spite of satisfactory personnel 
the paid quartet system has proved inadequate 
and its effect upon Congregational praise al- 
most a failure. This, of course, is true in a 
multitude of churches where it is never offi- 
cially acknowledged though it is strongly be- 
lieved and loudly whispered. 

Dr. Kent’s standing committee believes that 
it has obtained a person with the right soul and 
magnetism to utilize the many voices of the 
young people as an Organized chorus to lead 
the congregation to undreamed of heights of 
musical power. Miss Huff already had charge 
of the music department of the Alpha Kappa, 
@ young people’s organization. This singing 
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school will be kept on and used as a reserve 
from which to maintain the church and school 
chorases. The Bible school will be trained in 
groups, so as to secure the best results as a 
whole. Several small groups will be utilized 
to lead the singing at the prayer meetings 
also. The new experiment will be watched, 
as it is more novel to a large city church than 
to those in suburb or country who have never 
lost the grace of praise. 

The edifice is to be repaired and decorated 
during the summer, new carpets are to be 
laid and the gaslight system is to be supple- 
mented with electricity. The monthly paper, 
Our Church, takes a column to urge the 
merits and value of The Congregationalist. 


Union Seminary’s Successful Year 

The anniversary and graduation exercises 
of the seminary revealed continued and grow- 
ing success. The classes for lay workers and 
Bible school teachers have had about 2,500 
students since beginning five yearsago. Dr. 
C. Cuthbert Hall is expected to return from 
England next month to inspect the plans for 
the new seminary buildings on Columbia Uni- 
versity Heights. The alumni club dinner at 
the St. Denis on May 14 was addressed in- 
spiringly on The College and the Seminary, 
by President Hyde of Bowdoin, Professor 
Williston Walker of Yale and acting-Presi- 
dent George W. Knox. 

Next morning at the seminary the artistic 
chapel was overcrowded by the annual meet- 
ing of the Associated Alumni, the calling of 
the roll by classes being impressive in regard 
to the earliest years, whose graduates are rap- 
idly thinning oat. Prof. William A. Brown 
delivered a keenly thoughtful address entitled, 
The Trinity and Modern Thought: an experi- 
ment in theological reconstruction. A lunch 
given by the directors, and class reunions, 
were followed by the graduation of a large 
class of unusual average ability. SypNry. 





Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MAY 18 


Mrs. J. C. Labaree presided; Miss Bessie 
B. Noyes, to sail May 22 for Naples, return- 
ing to her work in the Madura Girls’ School, 
India, said her good-bys; Miss Sarah Stimp- 
son of Kamundongo, West Africa, was in- 
troduced as the latest arrival. She left 
Kamundongo the last day of February, and 
arrived in New York, May 13. After her 
years of work in Africa, and this long jour- 
ney, she must first of all rest, and cannot at 
present be called upon for addresses in mis- 
sionary meetings. Miss Octavia Mathews of 
Guadalajara, Mexico, was also present, hay- 
ing come home for a brief vacation. Rev. 
Walter T. Currie of Chisamba, West Africa, 
told of the witchcraft, fetiches and super- 
stition of various kinds surrounding the peo- 
ple of that region. When the work began in 
1881 there was no written language, but this 
has been accomplished, and hymns and 
Scripture have been translated. There are 
five mission stations, with twenty-five schools 
and about 2,000 pupils. 





Dundee, Scotland, has proved to be soil in 
which Congregationalism has tiourished better 
than elsewhere in Scotland, and it was appro- 
priate therefore for the last meeting of the 
Scottish Congregational Union to be held 
there. The retiring chairman, Mr. John Orr, 
set forth a layman’s conviction that more 
work must be done for the smaller rural 
churches; that the average ministerial stipend 
must be raised to at least $650 a year and a 
manse; and that the church, through Pleasant 
Sunday Afternoon meetings and the like must 
get nearer the people. The chairman-elect is 
Rev. Ambrose Shepherd of Glasgow. 
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New York 


Whether we raise them or whether we buy 
them, we certainly own the great exponents 
of pulpit oratory in America. The annual 
meeting of the State Association of New York 
gives the ministers and church people of this 
state an unequaled opportunity to hear men 
who not only are great in their own denomina- 
tion, but who would be great anywhere. Ec- 
clesiastically, for our Congregational churches, 
the Harlem River, that dividing stream, has 
shrunk out of sight. A few years ago we 
were distinctly ‘‘up state” and “‘city.” It 
was no light task to find a half-dozen city men 
bold enough to trust themselves in the upper 
part of the state for the three days of the State 
Association meeting. This year seventy min- 
isters and delegates were present from the 
southeast corner. Doubtless it has meant 
work and sacrifice for them, but it has paid 
royally if enthusiasm, new courage and love 
for the cause have any value. The thanks of 
the 300 ministers and delegates are due in un- 
stinted measure to the valiant church at 
Homer and its generous pastor for the hospi- 
table hand stretched forth in the asscciation’s 
hour of need. 


HOME MISSIONS 


Quantitatively, home missions held first 
place on the program, and when it is added 
that this subject was treated by Drs. Jeffer- 
son, Boynton, Waters, Dewey and Kingsbury 
of Utab, the quality of the treatment is also 
determined. Dr. Jefferson has won the loyal 
affection of the whole state by his devotion to 
home missionary interests. His annual ad- 
dress is to many ministers the feature of the 
meetings. Dr. Boynton is a welcome addi- 
tion to the force of powerful, unselfish men 
now in our city pulpits. 

‘“*The home missionary has never failed the 
American people,’’ said Dr. Waters in his ad- 
dress on the service of home missions to the 
nation. ‘* The question is, Will the American 
people fail the home missionary?’’ Dr. Dewey, 
with his church in Brooklyn girt with the sea 
of foreign life, still believes in the power of 
the diviner passions to overcome ignorance 
and the lower life. The tireless work of Sec- 
retary Shelton and the generous response of 
the churches have redeemed New York from 
its humiliating position as a ‘“‘ dependent 
state.’ Our churches and members have 
given this year $35,608 through the national 
and state home missionary societies, double 
the gifts of the last few years. This is cause 
for profound satisfaction all the way from 
Montauk Point to Buffalo. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS 


This department of the work was brilliantly 
treated by Secretary Patton and Dr. Hillis. 
The great congregation of 900 people that 
crowded the church on Wednesday afternoon 
heard an address by the new home secretary 
that ought to be framed and hung over the 
bed of every missionary in a foreign land. It 
was a distinctly twentieth century view of 
God and the soul of man. 


CHRISTIAN NURTURE 


Four hours were given to discussions of 
Bible Study Work, The Conversion of Men 
and Their Place in the Church, and Prayer. 
Rev. F. W. Raymond’s brief paper on Prayer 
as Aspiration dese1ves special commendation. 
** To pray is often merely to lift up the eyes to 
see, to incline the ears to hear, to hasten the 
feet to run in service, to extend the hands to 
do, to direct the will to obey, to send the soul 
into the invisible, to commune in silence with 
God.” 

OTHER NOTABLE ADDRESSES 

Dr. Cadman is an unfailing joy to his hum- 
bler brethren in the ministry because of the 
timeliness of the words that come from his 
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State Meetings 


great heart. Last year he declared our po- 
sition in relation to the Bible; this year he 
demolished professional evangelism and ex- 
alted the function of the minister as his own 
evangelist. 

Probably the most significant address of the 
meeting was that of Prof. J. W. Jenks of 
Cornell University on The Church and Social 
Problems. ‘“‘Is the minister to preach on 
social and economic problems? Do not do 
it,’ says Professor Jenks. Preach justice, 
righteousness, mercy and love; and live them. 
Do not interfere too much with specific cases. 
Leave the application of these principles to 
others who know more about these things than 
you. No minister can become an expert on 
several different phases of political science, 
and only expert opinions are wanted. Do not 
rush into the field as the self-appointed arbiter 
between labor and capital. Wait until scme 
one else recognizes your ability and demands 
yourhelp. Ifthe Church can put the spirit of 
Christ into the world, it will largely do away 
with social problems. Try to reach that ele- 
vation of mind above local issues that gave 
Jesus his unique power of being the eternal 
judge of ajl ethical questions. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS OF THE GOSPEL 


Under this topic, Rev. E. A. Burnham of 
Syracuse and Rev. Sydney H. Cox of New York 
City presented valuable sammaries of agencies 
at work for social redemption. It is an old 
story that New York City is no longer a Chris- 
tian city—one third Jewish and one-third non- 
Christian—but every fresh statement of the 
problem makes it seem more serious. If there 
was a shadow on the association, it was the 
shadow of the godlessness of the great city, 
with which present Christian forces are im- 
potent to cope. That shadow was on the face 
and darkened the eyes of nearly every minis- 
ter from Greater New York. 


BUSINESS 


A few important motions were passed. 
A gift of $500 from the association treasury 
was voted to aid Congregational churches in 
San Francisco. The secretary of the Bureau 
of Pastoral Supply was given $100 additional 
salary, and $100 was appropriated for the 
assistance of the church that entertains the 
association. Horn. David A. Thompson of 
Albany was the courteous and efficient moder- 
ator, and Rev. Lewis T. Reed of Canandaigua 
was chosen to that office for the session of 
1907, to be held in Saratoga Springs. 

The meeting of 1906 was great in attendance, 
in the spirit of fellowship and in the nobility 
of every utterance. %. BR. 


Ohio 


Marietta—there’s music in the name—most 
ancient, most blooming, most youthful of all 
Ohio cities, was never fairer than in the mid- 
May days when 150 Congregational saints 
made the long journeys totheir historic shrine. 

Dr. Nichols in his greeting told us that in 
the 150 miles between Akron and Marietta we 
had passed no Congregational church until 
within eight miles of Marietta. But he satis- 
fied us that we had come from the outermost 
rim to the center. 

The new church, a marvel of architectual 
completeness and beauty, is a replica in cream 
brick and stone of the ‘‘two horned ” church, 
built in 1807, rebuilt a few years ago, and com- 
pletely destroyed by fire in February, 1905. 
The abounding hospitality was just like Mari- 
etta. Rev. C. W. Carroll was an ideal moder- 
ator. 

The attendance from Cleveland, and the 
centers generally, was pitifully small, but 
more than usual were present from the smaller 
churches, and these sounded a needed and 
effective note. 





26 May 1906 


The Ohio Home Missionary Society ap- 
proved the new things, put Ohio in line asa 
constituent state, and sounded a clear note of 
advance in a vote to raise $12,000 the coming 
year. The state evangelistic committee re- 
ported progress and was continued. The con- 
stitution and by-laws were revised, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to report next year a 
new doctrinal basis. The necrologist men- 
tioned but one name, that of Dr. Berger, a 
former Cleveland pastor, resident in California 
when he died. The association welcomed two 
** favorite sons’’ in Dr. Ryder of New York 
and Dr. Hood of Atlanta 

Wednesday was recognized as a great day 
in the life of the association, with its illumi- 
nating and inspiring paper by Dr. C. W. 
Huntington, recently come to Toledo, on The 
Minister’s Study for Self-Improvement; the 
report by William W. Mills, Ohio member of 
the board of directors of the new C. H. M.S. 
and Ohio’s acceptance of the new plan; and 
with Dr. Ryder’s magnetic, masterful message. 


THE CENTER OF INTEREST 


But the crowning occasion of a day which 
was of marked interest all the way and of 
the whole meeting was doubtless the solid 
session of Wednesday afternoon on The Gospel 
a Unifying Principle; The Effect of Church 
Union upon Oar Dencminational Ideals and 
Life. The leading papers were by Dr. W. L. 
Wells, Methodist Protestant pastor at Cosh- 
octon, Dr. Lewis Bookwalter, President of 
Otterbein (United Brethren) University at 
Westerville: and our own Dr. Bradshaw of the: 
historic First Church of Oberlin. 

Dr. Wells made a very neat point, instantly 
caught by the large audience, in describing 
the Methodist Protestants as occupying in 
polity the median position between the other 
two bodies so that ‘‘ when the two denomina- 
tions move toward each other, both must 
move in our direction’; as well as by his 
description of many of the denominations as 
** petrified church quarrels.” Dr. Bookwalter 
spoke with like vigor and heartiness, quoting 
with entire approval George Perry Morris’s 
glowing words in The Congregationalist on 
the proposed new creed. Dr. Bradshaw was 
effective, speaking sharply, though none too 
much so on the practical lack of emphasis 
in our Congregational churches on their second 
principle of fellowship; but describing the 
proposed national superintendency as carrying 
the matter of oversight and control farther 
than it is now carried by any one of the 
three denominations. All three papers urged 
organic union unreservedly and the associa- 
tion received all enthusiastically. 

But good as were these papers, even better 
was the discussion following, if that may be 
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called a ‘‘ discussion’’ which was all one way. 
The speaker appointed to open, suggested 
some practical difficulties, and raised the ques- 
tion of New England’s probable attitude. In 
reply it was forcibly suggested that anything 
even approaching opposition had thus far 
come from a point much farther west than 
New England. 

Notable was the insistence by men of widely 
differing types of thought and emotion, on 
the manifest and quietly evermastering pres- 
ence of the Spirit of God in the movement, 
a3 well as the sense in this meeting of the 
same gracious, illuminating and gently con- 
straining power so manifestly present in the 
Dayton meeting. Dr. J. L. Barton said later 
that he had heard more which approached 
criticism in this meeting than in all New Eng- 
land, and we needn’t trouble about them there. 
He also spoke of the practical union already 
in effect on the foreign field as suggested by 
the presence of Methodist Protestant students 
and a United Brethren professor in the Do- 
shisha. President King, belonging toa “‘ class 
now almost outlawed, a theologian,” Presi- 
dent Perry and others noted that ‘“‘ we are 
nearer together than we think.” A strong 
resolution was reperted and unanimously 
adopted. 


THE THREE EVENINGS 


These sessions were largely attended and 
favored with the choice music of the Marietta 
choir. Tuesday Rey. W. E. Cadmus preached 
from Matt. 23: 8 on Cardinal Elements of 
Discipleship: simplicity, obedience, unity. 
Wednesday President King and Secretary 
Barton spoke on The Gospel—an Evangeliz- 
ing Power: in the Home Land; io the World. 
On the last evening Dr. Bradley treated with 
incisive vigor The Gospel—a Power for Civic 
Righteousness. 








SHE QUIT 
But It Was a Hard Pull. 


It is hard to believe that coffee will put a 
person in such a condition as it did a woman 
of Apple Creek, O. She tells her own story: 

“T did not believe coffee caused my trouble, 
and frequently said I liked it so well I would 
not quit drinking it even if it took my life, but 
I was a miserable sufferer from heart trouble 
and nervous prostration for four years. 

**T was scarcely able to be around at all. 
Had no energy and did not care for anything. 
Was emaciated and had a constant pain around 
my heart until I thought I could not endure it. 
For months I never went to bed expecting to 
get up inthe morning. I feit as though I was 
liable to die any time during the night. 

** Frequently I had nervous chills and the 
least excitement would drive sleep away, and 
any little noise would upset me terribly. I 
was gradually getting worse until finally one 
day it came over me and I asked myself what 
s the use of being sick all the time and buy- 
ing medicine so that I could indulge myself in 
coffee? 

**So I thought I would see if I could quit 
drinking coffee, and got some Postum Food 
Coffee to help me quit. I made it strictly ac- 
cording to directions and I want to tell you 
that change was the greatest step in my life. 
It was easy to quit coffee because I had the 
Postum which I liked better than I liked the 
old coffee. One by one the old troubles left, 
until now I am in splendid health, nerves 
steady, heart all right and the pain all gone. 
Never have any more nervous chills, don’t take 
any medicine, can do all my housework and 
have done a great deal beside. 

“* My sister-in-law, who visited me this sum- 
mer, had been an invalid for some time, much 
as Iwas. I got her to quit coffee and drink 
Postum. She gained five pounds in three 
weeks, and I never saw such a change in 
any one’s health.’’ 

““ There’s a reason.” 
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THE TRANSFORMING GOSPEL 


Thursday afternoon was notable for its four 
addresses on The Gospel—a Transforming 
Power: in the Country; in the City; and 
Among the Poor and Lowly; and quite as 
much for the discussion following, largely 
from the viewpoint of the country church. 

In the absence of Congressman Burton— 
born in a Congregational parsonage in Ohio— 
who was detained at the last moment by his 
unavailing fight against the building of the 
monster warship, the association expressed 
regret at his necessary absence, cordially com- 
mended his loyalty to official duties, his high 
character and ideals of statesmanship and in- 
dorsed his strong appeal to Americans to lead 
in promoting the world’s peace. 

The comprehensive topic of the meeting 
was, The Light of the Gospel and the Glory 
of Christ. No place was found for the next 
meeting. i. Ga ¥. 





Christian News from Everywhere 


Methodists are to have a Layman’s Quar- 
terly, the organ of the Wesley Brotherhood. 

Boston’s Central Labor Union refused its 
annual gift to the Salvation Army this year 
because of the use of non-union labor on its 
new headquarters building now being erected. 

In both the Philadelphia and Massachusetts 
Protestant Episcopal diocesan conventions 
just held there has been protest against the 
adoption of coats of arms and a seal for the 
diocese, but it has not prevented favorable 
action. 

Bishop Burgess of Long Island told his 
clergy and laity last week at the diocesan 
convention that there was a form of ‘‘ tainted 
money for which he had no use in the Church 
and that is the money derived from gambling 
devices at church fairs.”’ 

The Cleveland Presbytery of the Northern 
Presbyterian Church is calling on the other 
presbyteries of the Church to consider what it 
believes to be a need, namely, investigation of 
the denominational societies’ administration, 
and co-ordination of the societies engaged in 
the home field. 

Love for humanity and missionary zeal 
seem especially likely to be transmitted from 
parent to child. The Missionary Herald 
states that nearly one-third of the mission- 
aries of the American Board are the children 
or grandchildren of former missionaries of 
the Board. In India and Ceylon there are 
now ninety-five American laborers, thirty of 
whom are in direct missionary descent. 


The Austrian mission of the American 
Board has long been hindered by the want 
of suitable accommodations for its work in 
Prague. Dr. Clark now reports the gift from 
a friend in Scotland of $60,000, to meet this 
want. A house in the heart of the city hav- 
ing a large garden at the rear is to be bought. 
A gospel hall to accommodate 800 persons, 
together with Y. M. C. A. rooms will be 
bought. This gift, as well as the reception 
of thirty-five new members during March, 
has greatly cheered the mission. 


General Booth of the Salvation Army cele- 
brated his seventy-seventh birthday, not by 
giving up active duties and retiring to his 
villa at Hadley for a well-earned rest, but by 
planning a third Motor Campaign and arrang- 
ing for a trip to Japan. At the impressive 
celebration, held in the Crystal Palace in 
London, 17,000 people gathered to express 
their loyalty to General Booth and his cause. 
In his address, which was most enthusias- 
tically received, the General reviewed his sev- 
enty-seven years, declaring emphatically that 
life was indeed worth living. He ascribed 
the success of the m>vement to God, recon- 
secrated his life, and called for volunteers for 
the army. A large number of young people 
responded to his appeal. It was announced 
at the meeting that over $360,000 had been 
raised by the Self-Denial Fund. 








System Spells 
Success 


A quitter never gets 
started except down 
stream. For him a log 
to drift on and over the 
falls. 

A light-weight can 
never do anything but 
paddle a canoe with a 
pretty girl in it on a 
backwater. For him 
stick in the mud on the 
bank. 


A fool you can never 
count on. He may dive 
over the falls in despair 
or rock the canoe, for 
fun, get tangled in the 
bow line and drown in 
shallow water. 


But if you are a real 
man, or a real woman, 
young or old, there is a 
secure place for you, on 
a sincere, serious, system- 
atized sales staff that 
simply won't let you fall 
out or fail—the sales 
staff of Tue Lapies’ 
Home JourNAL and 
THe SATURDAY EveEN- 
ING Post. 

One man made $1950, com- 
missions, bonuses and prizes, in 
three months recently. A woman 
made $1810. Neither worked as 
hard to earn it as most men do to 
get less. 

How did they do it? System — 
sober, earnest, sincere, determined 
system. ‘They were working with 
us on a basis of sincerity and system 
and, being a real man and a real 
woman, they just couldn’t fail. 
We can’t afford to let good human 
material go to waste. We believed 
in them. We helped them. And 
they just had to succeed. 

Write if you’l) let us help you. 


Tue Curtis Pustisninc Company 


2954-E, Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa, 











Reduced Freight Rates 


ON HOUSEHOLD COODS 


to and from Colorado, California, 
Washington, Crean ete. For full par 


lars address Bekins Household Nd Shipping Co, 
Desk B, 95 Washi 8t., © 
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A WOMAN’S FIRST ORDER GIVES 
US AN OPPORTUNITY TO DEM- 
ONSTRATE THAT WE MAKE 
PERFECT -FITTING GARMENTS 
FROM MEASUREMENTS SENT BY 
MAIL. HER FOLLOWING ORDERS 
ARE PROOF OF HER SATISFACTION 


We have thousands of regular customers who 
order from us year after year. Some of them live 
near you, to whom we can refer by permission. 


You risk nothing, for we guarantee to fit 
you or refund your money. 


SUMMER 
SUITS 


Made to Order 


$4 to$25 


New York Styles 
SHIRT-WAIST SUITS, 
6.00 to $20 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS, 
$7.50 to $25 
SILK SUITS, 
$9.75 to $25 
WASH SUITS, 
4.00 to $15 


-00 
SEPARATE SKIRTS, 
0 to $ 


$8.00 to $20 
JACKETS AND COATS, 
$5.75 to $15 
We prepay express 
charges on these gar- 
ments to any part of the 
U.S., which means a big 
saving to you. 
We Make all These Garments to Order Only. 
to any part of the United States 
We Send Free our Rew Summer Book of 
New Yerk Fashions, showing the latest styles 
and containing our copyrighted measurement 
chart; also a large assortment of Samples of the 
newest materials. Write for them today. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 W. 23d Street, New York City. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agts. or Branches. Est. 18 yrs. 




















PICTURE BOOK ON VERMONT. Beautiful new 
vacation publication just issued by Central Vermont 
Railway. ‘‘Summer Homes in the Vermont,” a 
handsomely illustrated new book devoted to the 
summer resort interests of the Green Mountains 
and Lake Champlain region, has just been issued 
by the Central Vermont Railway Company, and is 
now ready for distribution. The book contains 
more than one hundred camera pictures, which 
show better than words can tell the wonderfully 
fascinating attractions of Vermont in the summer 
time. Lists of all of the hotels, camps and family 
homes where summer boarders are taken are given, 
together with full particulars regarding accommo- 
dations, rates and railroad connections. A six-cent 
stamp enclosed to T. H. Hanley, N. E. P. A., Cen- 
tral Vermont Railway, 360 Washington Street, 
Boston, will bring book by return mail. 


THE Boston & MAINE GUIDE TO THE SEA- 
SHORE, RIVER AND MOUNTAIN RESORTS OF 
NEW ENGLAND SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 
—Vacation days are close at hand! Already those 
sportsmen who seek solace and enjoyment in the 
pleasures of angling have journeyed to their ren- 
dezvous; while the thousands of other vacationists 
who find delight in the fresh breezes of the sea- 
shore or the pure mountain air, are planning and 
preparing for their annual rest. There is an easy 
way to do it! The Boston & Maine Railroad has 
carefully made a selection of resorts and compiled 
the information in a beautiful booklet of 80 pages, 
containing over thirty half-tone reproductions of 
typical vacation scenes, inclosed in an artistic 
cover. On the inside of the cover is a delightful 
half-tone reproduction of the residence of Denman 
Thompson, of Old Homestead fame. The book 
contains a list of some 2,000 resorts all told, the 
hotels and boarding houses at the principal north- 
ern resorts, their accommodations, rates per day, 
per week, etc.; also some choice descriptive read- 
ing regarding the mountains, seashore and inland 
resorts, and a large folded map of the Boston & 
Maine Railroad and connections. This booklet is 
indispensable to the tourist or yacationist who is 
planning a summer outing. It will be mailed free 
by the General Passenger Department, Boston & 
Maine Railroad, Boston, to any address. 








It will serve the interests of all concérned if, in 
correspondence suggested by announcements in our 
ADVERTISING COLUMNS, mention is made of the fact 
that the advertisement was seen in The Congregationalist. 
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Biographical 


REV. BENJAMIN LABAREE, D. D. 


A wireless telegram to Halifax, N. 8., announced 
that Rev. Dr. Benjamin Labaree had died May 14, 
on board the Steamship Kajiserin Auguste. He 
was on his way to this country for medical treat- 
ment, and the cause of his death was a cancer. 
Dr. Labaree was an alumnus of Middlebury College, 
and a son of its former president. He graduated 
from Andover Seminary in 1859 and the next year 
went as a missionary of the American Board to 
Persia where he has labored with distinguished 
ability for forty-five years. His literary work has 
been extensive and constant, one of his important 
services being the revision of the Bible in modern 
Syriac. One of his sons was murdered by Kurds 
in 1904 and his younger son who went to take 
his brother’s place as a missionary was with his 
father when he died. Since 1870 Dr. Labaree has 
been connected with the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions. His age was seventy-two years. 


MISS CLARA E. HILLYER 


In the death of Miss Hillyer in Hartford, Ct., 
May 6, Windsor Avenue Church loses a valued 
member and benefactor, and the denonfination at 
large, and the American Board especially, a gener- 
ous friend. 

She was long one of the chief supporters in Hart- 
ford of every local charity and denominational be- 
nevolence. The effective work done by the Hillyer 
Institute in Hartford, the educational adjunct of 
the local Young Men’s Christian Association, is due 
to the generosity of the Hillyer family. Miss Hill- 
yer’s most important gifts to Windsor Avenue 
Church were its beautiful and convenient parish 
house and its organ. She and her brother, Mr. Ap- 
pleton R. Hillyer also gave the parsonage. Her pub- 
lic bequests, which aggregate $320,000, include 
$50,000 each to Woman’s Board of Missions, Con- 
gregational Home Missionary Society, American 
Missionary Association, Hartford Hospital and 
Hillyer Institute Y. M. C. A.; $25,000 to the Wind- 
sor Avenue Church, Hartford, and $10,000 to Hart- 
Theological Seminary (income for young women 
students). 

Her use of money proved that her wealth was 
not her own. She held it in trust for her Lord and 
therefore for mankind. She maintained through 
the Church of Christ not a few men and women in 
the dark places both of this and of heathen lands, 
servants of Christ who bore and lived his gospel. 
And wherever possible she gave her gifts, not in- 
stead of personal service, but with it. For many 
years as a devout worshiper in her own church 
and as a teacher in its Sunday school, she gave 
freely of her time and strength. H. E. P. 


MRS. HARRIET LOUISA BLAKE 


The widow of Rev. Mortimer Blake, D. D., for 
twenty-nine years a pastor of Winslow Church, 
Taunton, Mass., died May 14 at the home of her 
son in Newtonville, where she has lived since the 
death of her husband, in 1884. She was eighty- 
nine years old and with one exception was the 
oldest member of Winslow Church. Of her four 
children two sons survive her. One who has known 
her long truly says of her: “She was never known 
to speak harshly or to say an unkind word of or to 
any one. To serve and love were enough for her 
and to do this was her dearest privilege. Her 
largeness of heart and unsparing devotion to help- 
ing others greatly endeared her to the members of 
her husband’s parish and the community in which 
she lived.” 








ROUND-TRIP HOMESEEKERS’ RATES VIA 
NICKEL PLATE ROAD.—The lowest round-trip 
Homeseekers’ rates of the year to the West, North- 
west and Southwest are offered by the Nickel Plate 
Road the first and third Tuesday of each month. 
Before making arrangements for tickets write L. P. 
Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old South Building, Boston, 
Mass. 


Low RoOUND-TRIP RATES TO COLORADO AND 
THE PACIFIC COAST VIA NICKEL PLATE Roap. 
—If you expect to make a trip to Colorado, the 
Pacific Coast, or any point in the West, North- 
west or Southwest, do not overlook the extremely 
low rates, convenient through Coach, Sleeper and 
Dining Car service offered by the Nickel Plate 
Road, in connection with any route you may choose 
beyond Chicago. For full information write L. P. 
Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old South Building, Boston, 
Mass. 
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Wants 


For Sale. Black walnut, plush upholstered Pulpit 
Set. Nearly as good as new. For particulars address 
W. T. Eaton, Indian Orchard, Mass. 





Over 1,000 Men secured positions through us last 
month. Let us help you to a high grade position. Write 
ad emt Hapgoods, Suite 609, 309 Broadway, New 

ork. 


Birds’ Eggs Gentleman wishes to sell his collec- 
tion representing about 120 local species, in good condi- 
tion and listed. Address Birds, 21,care The Congrega- 
tionalist, Boston, Mass. 


Organist. Churches wishing to hear of a first-class, 
European trained Organist and Choirmaster, Recitalist, 
etc., should communicate with Counterpoint, care 7he 
Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 





A Desirable Home and good care in a private fam- 
ily in the country, for a person suffering from mental 
derangement, may be found by addressing H. H. H., care 
The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, a reliable woman for general housework 
in a family of two adults, in Andover. Must be neat, 
capable, cheerful and willing. Address ‘“ H,’ care The 
Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, a competent woman to help about the 
housework in a small family in a country town, pleas- 
antly situated, modern conveniences, references re- 
quired. Address Box 5, Millers Fails, Mass. 


Manager (New York) $3,000. Bookkeeper $1,200. 
Clerk $800. Stenographer $1,000. Superintendent 
$2,000. Other positions on file. Write, call for list and 
plan. Business Opportunity Co.,1 Union Sq., New York. 


The Middlefield Inn. A modest but ideal place to 
rest and enjoy the Berkshires. Fishing season now open. 
300d board, beautiful views and superb air. Special 
June rates. Address Middlefield Inn, Middlefield, Mass. 

Board among the Green Hills. Lovely home, 
verandas, modern improvements, deep lawn, 14 elms, 
beautiful drives, analyzed water, fine tab'e, healthful. 
References given and required. Box 191, Randolph, Vt. 


Andrews’ Point, Pigeon Cove, Mass. Furnished 
Cottage, ten rooms, shed, cellar, town water; ocean 
view three sides. To let for season, $200. Address 
owner, M. E. Thalheimer, Avondale, Cincinnati, O., or 
Mrs. H. Tuttle, Pigeon Cove, Mass. 





New England Minister’s Widow rents reason- 
ably, July 1 to Oct. 1, cool, airy furnished apartment, 
six rooms and bath, first floor, near Orange, five minutes 
from station, forty from New York. Address Mrs. D. 
Foster, 340 7th Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


Summit Farm House, New Boston, N. H. 800 
feet elevation. One of the finest, healthiest locations 
in the state, open fire places, 125 foot piazza, command- 
ing a view twenty miles distant. long distance telephone, 
R. F. D. Terms $6 to 87. Guests desired from June 15. 


Camping in Yellowstone Park and the Rocky 
Mountains. Spend your summer vacation with me. 
The best way. The inexpensive beams 4 Fifth season. 
Two limited parties of ladies and Sm emen. Address 
Rev. Robert C. Bryant, Rockford, Il. 


The New England Hospital for Women and 
Children offers three years of training in nursing to 
women from twenty-one to thirty-five Applicants must 
have a good English education. For circular address 
Supt. of Nurses, Dimock Street, Roxbury, Boston. 


Cash paid for Hastings’s Bible Dictionary, Larned’s 
Ready Reference, Beacon Lights of History, Stoddard’s 
Lectures, New International Encyclopedia, Centu 
Dictionary, Parkers’ Peoples’ Bible, etc. These an 
other books sold. Book Exchange, Derby, Ct. 


Everrest Farm, in lovely Bridgton, Me., opens 
the fourth season June 15th. Fronting mountain and 
lake. Fresh vegetables, cream, milk, eggs; ees 5 long 
distance telephone. Terms $5 to 87 per week. R.F.D. 1. 
References given. Geo. W. Rounds, Proprietor. 


Wampanoag Camp, a summer camping school for 
boys on the shores of Lake Phillip, combining the ad- 
vantages and pleasures of Tutoring, Swimming, Camp- 
ing and Tramping, limited to 10 boys. Address all com- 
munications to D. M. Brewster, Sandown, N. H. 


nips Organ for Sale. The one-manual, eight sto 
edal organ now in use in Plymouth Congregationa 
Shurch, Utica, N. Y. A bargain for a small church, 
soetoty, or lodge room. Address W. C. Rowley, Utica, 


For Sale. Two Manual po organ, radiating con- 
cave pedal board. great, swell and pedal organ. Antique 
oak case, electric motor. All made to order for expert 
organists, nearly new, perfect condition. For studio, 
dwelling, church or chapel. A bargain at $1,200. Ad- 
dress Organist, 19, care The Congregationalist, Boston. 


Boarders Wanted at Hope Farm, Bradford, Vt., 
13 miles from village, 1,200 feet elevation, fine view, 
above fogs, pee no files or mosquitoes, good 
drainage, spring water, large pleasant rooms, first-class 


table, piazza, bathroom. ces, $6 an 7. No chil- 
dren en. Address Mrs. Frank E. Hardy, Bradford, Vt. 


For Sale, House Lots at Weymouth Heights, high, 
dry land, pleasant outlook, lots thoroughly restricted 
well built street and sidewalks, electrics pass end 0 
street every half hour, town water, suburban mail car- 
rier service, near high school and churches. Prices 
reasonable. Address owner, 9 Middle Street, Weymouth 
Heights, Mass. 





Furnished Summer Cottage, at Islesboro, Me. 
Four sleeping-rooms above, kitchen, dining and living- 
rooms below. Tide rises to fifty feet of commodious 
veranda. Unobstructed view acress Penobscot Bay to 
Cape Rosier. Cottage stands amid eveusrene trees, 
ample shade, rowboat, quiet bathing beach, all water 
route from Boston. No more restful or healthful place 
in New England. $100 for entire season. Inquire B, 21, 
care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 








THIS season of the year makes the crockery stores 
active in supplying outfits and matchings for sum- 
mer cottages and hotels. The new store of Jones, 
McDuffee & Stratton, corner of Franklin and Hawley 
Streets, attracts those who are interested in the 
many features of modern fine pottery and glass- 
ware. 
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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


May 27,Sunday. God’s Deliverance.—Ps. 18: 

1-30. 

Thisis a king’s psalm, yet how little his own 
power appears to him in comparison with the 
sustaining and delivering power of God. It is 
the song of a righteous man who glories in his 
own good conscience before God. We may 
well thank God that we, who are conscious of 
no such power and no such righteousness, 
through the good word of Christ may take to 
ourselves all this rich acknowledgement of 
God’s defense and deliverance. 

Thou art our rock, our fortress and our 
deliverer, O God. We trust in Thy defense 
when our foes assail and our temptations 
come. Lighten Thou our darkness and keep 
us in the simplicity of faith while we do our 
allotted work in all diligence through the 
strength which Thou hast given. 


May 28. The Body God’s Temple.—1 Cor. 6: 

12-20. 

Caretakers of God’s temple! How does that 
thought consist with the self-indulgent life? 
As a building left to decay falls to ruin, so our 
neglected bodies cease to be fit dwelling places 
for the Holy Spirit. And as the caretaker 
who amuses himself by tearing out the stones 
and breaking holes in the roof, so is he who 
uses his body for deliberate sin. Donot think 
of this figure negatively. We are to employ, 
as well as preserve and repair our bodies for 
God’s work. . 


May 29. The Law of Charity.—1 Cor. 8: 1-13. 

This law of responsibility for the weak con- 
science of others is one of the most difficult in 
application of all the principles of the Chris- 
tian life. The question is one of personal re- 
lations and responsibility. Wewho are strong, 
are free; but free to exercise brotherly self- 
denial for the comfort of the weak. He who 
denies himself for higher ends of love is not 
under the yoke. 


May 30. The Race and Crown.—1 Cor. 9: 
13-27. 

Paul must at least have been a spectator of 
the games. Do not press the figure. Your 
winning deprives no one of a prize. Note the 
intensity of Paul’s life-purpose and see how 
the law of love demanded temperance and care 
of the body for spiritual efficiency. The Chris- 
tian, like an athlete, must be always in train- 
ing. 

May 31. God’s Care in Temptation.—1 Cor. 
10: 1-13. : 
God and our own consecrated purpose are 

equal to every emergency. Form the habit, 

when temptation comes, of looking instinct- 
ively and swiftly for God’s way of escape. 

He whose instinctive first thought is always 

of God need not fear. God may try us to the 

uttermost, he will not suffer us to be tried a 

hair’s breadth beyond. 


June 1. Seeking Our Neighbor’s Good.—1 

Cor. 10: 14-33; 11: 1. 

Consider the relative importance of things, 
in one scale some self. gratification or cherished 
opinion, in the other the real need of a soul 
for whom Christ died. A true Christian can- 
not hesitate. But yielding beyond a certain 
point may not be for our neighbor’s good. It 
may be good for him to have his whimsies 
contradicted. God shows his confidence in 
leaving to us these trying points of decision. 


June2. The Lord’s Supper.—1 Cor. 11: 17-34, 

In Corinth the Lord’s Supper was a common 
meal, where each brought his own food. It 
had become careless and undignified with 
coming and going and contrasts of provision, 
to the shame or envy of the poor. Paul sep- 
arates the meal and the sacrament. From 
this to the ‘‘mass” is a long journey away 
from the simplicity of Christ. Note that this 
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Education 


Chicago’s Board of Education wisely has 
taken drastic steps to rid the city high schools 
of secret fraternities. 


Miss Mary E. Byrd, professor of astronomy 
at Smith College, has resigned her position 
because the college has accepted money from 
Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. Carnegie. 


Yale ’06 class statistics just issued show 
that out of a class of 303 members, 227 are 
church members and of these 70 are Episco- 
palians, 48 Presbyterians, 44 Congregational- 
ists, 15 Roman Catholics, 14 Baptists and 13 
Methodists; 208 Seniors vote; for compulsory 
chapel and only 7 against. 


The alumni of Talladega College, stirred by 
appreciation of the noble work of Rev. George 
W. Andrews D. D., who has spent thirty 
years at Talladega as head of the theological 
department, during ten years of which he 
was acting president of the institution, have 
loyally undertaken the task of raising funds 
for a new building to be uséd as a home for 
the theological department and known as 
Andrews Theological Hall. Hitherto the 
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students have been taught in a single room 
in the rear of one of the professors’ home, 
and their library has been small. Now, since 
the number of students is rapidly increasing, 
there is imperative need of an adequate 
building. A gift of $5,000 has been secured 
if $20,000 can be raised. 





Sparks from Other Anvils 


A LITTLE GALLERY BY-PLAY 
(The Interior) 


A Congregational writer who is trying to 
discourage the union proposed for his Church 
with the Methodist Protestants and the 
United Brethren, talks tearfully about the 
Congregationalists being “urged to discard 
their sacramental banner.”’ This is a sort of 
nonsense which makes one feel the need of a 
summer vacation. If a man thinks he can 
prove that his denominationalism is useful, 
we are willing to stop a little while to hear his 
argument. But when he begins to branch 
out and talk about its being sacred, then we 
have urgent and immediate business some- 
where else. 








June Weddings 


New and attractive pieces of Cut | 


Crystal (diamond finish) Glass Bon-Bon 
Dishes and Olive Trays, $1.40, $2, $2.75, 
$3, $4.50 each. 

Compotes, off foot and on foot, $3.75 
to $20 each. 

Sugars and Creams, from $2, $2.50 
pair to $10.50. 

Flower Centers, $5 to $20. 

Flower Vases, $2 to $90. 

Water Pitchers, $4.50 to $30. 

Claret Cup Pitchers, $5 to $25. 

Berry Bowls, $3 to $30. 

Punch and Lemonade Bowls, $10 to 
£50 and $100 each. 

Cigar Jars, $3.75 to $20. 

Celery Trays, $3 to $15. 

Cheese Covers, on plate, $13.50 to 
$25. 

Cocktails, $1.50 up to $45 doz. 

Ice Bowls (for nut ice), $6 to $25. 

In the enlarged Glass Dept. (2d floor) 
will be found all grades of Table Glass, 
from the ordinary low cost pressed glass 
for the cottage, up to the rich gilded 
and cut Bohemian, and English rock 
crystal glass. 

Glass Flower Baskets, $2.75 to $40. 

Richly cut glass, table services or 
single dozens made to order with initial 
letters or monogram for presentation 
presents, also pieces of old sets matched 





to order. 


On the Main Floor tables, and in the 
Art Pottery Room will be seen new 
importations of China adapted to Wed- 
ding Presents, from $2 each up and 
through the medium cost to the costly 
designs from the famous makers. 

The Dinner Set exhibit on 3d and 4th 
floors is extensive embracing all values 
from the summer cottage decorated set 
at $8 up through the medium values to 
the very costly services. Many of our 
patterns are stock patterns in sets or 
parts of sets, and may be matched for 
years, an advantage appreciated by ex- 
perienced housekeepers. 

The new Doulton Rouge Flambé 
claimed to be the discovery of a lost 
art, ornamental pieces in vases, etc., in 
the ruby red glazes known as Sang de 
Boeuf, wonderful in rich tints. 

An extraordinary exhibit on Main 
Floor and Gallery of Plant Pots and 
Pedestals — Umbrella Holders — Bed- 
room Water Sets on Trays—Breakfast 
Sets on Trays—Chocolate Pots—Fancy 
Pitchers—Plates in single dozens from 
the moderate cost up to the richest— 
Ramikins— Historical Plates — Lamps, 
etc., etc. 

Inspection and comparison invited. 

One price in plain figures and we are 
not undersold on equal ware if we 
know it. 





Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


Crockery, China and Glass Merchants 


(Ten floors) 


33 Franklin, cor. Hawley St. 





is an evening meal, and the hungry are 
charged to eat first at home. 





(Near Summer and Washington Sts.) 
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In and Around Chicago 


Still the Dayton Council 


The subject for discussion in the Ministers’ 
Meeting continues to be the Dayton Council. 
Every minister wants to express himself and 
nearly every one seems to forget that no final 
report ef the proposed union has as yet been 
made. One thing has been made clear, noth- 
ing like a hierarchy will be accepted and it 
will not be easy to persuade the churches in 
and around Chicago to give up the name Con- 
gregational. 


The Club 


The last meeting of the season was held 
Monday evening at the Auditorium. It was 
Ladies’ Night and the banquet hall was full. 
Dr. Josiah Strong spoke of The City and 
Civilization. He traced the growth of cities, 
showed how the best that civilization has to 
give is found in the city, and at the same time 
made plain the dangers which cities present to 
the real progress of the country. 


An Interesting Service 


Sunday afternoon, May 6, a memorial service 
was held in the Second Presbyterian Church 
in honor of Mr. John C. Williams and wife, 
the father and mother of Mrs. E. W. Blatch- 
ford and of Rev. Edward M. Williams, D. D. 
Mr. and Mrs. Williams came to Chicago from 
Hadley, Mass ., in 1843, and spent the remainder 
of their lives in this city. Originally Congre- 
gationalists, they became charter members of 
the Second Presbyterian Church, so long under 
the care of Rev. Dr. Robert Patterson, Mr. 
Williams being a ruling elder in it for more 
than twenty-two years. He was also deeply 
interested in civic and educational affairs. 
Unable himself to serve in the army, he pro- 





BREAD DYSPEPSIA 
The Digesting Element Left Out. 


Bread dyspepsia is common. It affects the 
bowels because white bread is nearly all starch, 
and starch is digested in the intestines, not in 
the stomach proper. 

Up under the shell of the wheat berry Nature 
has provided a curious deposit which is turned 
into diastase when it is subjected to the saliva 
and to the pancreatic juices in the human in- 
testines. 

This diastase is absolutely necessary to digest 
starch and turn it into grape-sugar, which is 
the next form; but that part of the wheat berry 
makes dark flour, and the modern miller can- 
not readily sell dark flour, so nature’s valuable 
digester is thrown out and the human system 
must handle the starch as best it can, without 
the help that Nature intended. 

Small wonder that appendicitis, peritonitis, 
constipation, and all sorts of trouble exist 
when we go so contrary to Nature’s law. The 
food experts that perfected Grape-Nuts Food, 
knowing these facts, made use in their experi- 
ments of the entire wheat and barley, includ- 
ing all the parts, and subjected them to moist- 
ure and long-continued warmth, which allows 
time and the proper conditions for developing 
the diastase, outside of the human body. 

In this way the starchy part is transformed 
into grape-sugar in a perfectly natural manner, 
without the use of chemicals or any outside 
ingredients. The little sparkling crystals of 
grape sugar can be seen on the pieces of Grape- 
Nuts. This food therefore is naturally pre- 
digested and its use in place of bread will 
quickly correct the troubles that have been 
brought about by the too free use of starch in 
the food, and that is very common in the 
human race today. 

The effect of eating Grape-Nuts ten days or 
two weeks and the discontinuance of ordinary 
white bread, is very marked. The user will 
gain rapidly in strength and physical and 
mental hea!th. 

“ There’s a reason.” 
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vided two substitutes, and in this way bore! 
practical testimony to his devotion to his 
country. The organ was played by a grand- 
nephew, a hymn was sung by a grandson, 
the Scriptures were read by another grand- 
son, and a bronze tablet bearing a suitable 
inscription was unveiled by a great-grand- 
daughter. 


A Valued and Eminent Layman 


In the death of Edwin Burritt Smith, 
May 10, a man in sympathy with all that is 
best in life, not only local institutions, but 
the whole country suffers loss. Born at Spar- 
tansburg, Pa., Jan. 18, 1854, he was left an 
orphan at five. Adopted by an uncle, he came 
with him to Central Illinois in 1860. For 
seven years he worked on a farm, then taught 
schoo], and with the savings went back to his 
native town in Pennsylvania, where he be- 
came principal of the Spartansburg school. 





EDWIN BURRITT SMITH 


Later he went to Oberlin. In 1878 he came to 
Chicago, began the study of law and gradu- 
ated in 1879. A year later he received the 
degree of M.A., from Yale. His rise as a 
lawyer was rapid. He soon became widely 
known as a writer on legal subjects and for 
two years was a reporter of the United States 
Supreme Court at Washington, D. C. Mr. 
Smith for mapy years, and while a member of 
the Plymouth Church, was superintendent of 
Armcur Mission, which, when at the height 
of its prosperity with an attendance of 1,200 
made itself felt for good in a large section of 
the city. Mr. Smith’s pastor, Rev. F. E. Dew- 
hurst, speaks of him thus: 

**Mr. Smith was one of Chicago’s first citi- 
zens. Eminent as a lawyer, his legal ability 
was at the demand of the city in its recent 
intricate and laborious dealings with the trac- 
tion situation. He was equally distinguished 
as an intrepid, clear-sighted leader in the 
larger political issues, ‘ever a fighter’ ard 
invariably on the side of what he conscien- 
tiously believed to be the rights and welfare 
of man. His democracy was deep-seated and 
resolute. The present excellent character of 
the Chicago City Council is due largely to his 
influence in the Municipal Voters’ League. 
Few men in the city were feared more by the 
boodlers and grafters than Mr. Smith. He 
had been for many years an intimate friend of 
Carl Schurz, whose death occurred only four 
days later. 

** A few weeks ago President Eliot extended 
to Mr. Smith an invitation to deliver the first 
course of lectures upon the E. L. Godkin 
foundation. He was the legal adviser of Chi- 
cago Commons and Hull House, a director 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
and an active member of the Chicago Liter- 
ary, the Union League, the University and 
the Quadrangle Clubs. He was a loyal mem- 
ber and trustee of the University Congrega- 
tional Church, at which the funeral was held. 
At a memorial service in the same place, 
May 20, a number of addresses were made by 
prominent men associated with him in varied 
interests and activities.” 


Chicago, May 19. FRANELIN. 
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REPARE your Church now for the im- 


portant Spring services. In this con- 
nection, we suggest the use of our 

KILMARNOCK BRUSSELS CARPETS 
which we make especially for Churches. The 
Kilmarnock is a genuine Body Brussels Carpet 
possessing superior wearing qualities. It is the 
least expensive Body Brussels Carpet to be 
had and one of the most popular grades we 
have ever manufactured. 

You can, if you prefer, obtain Kilmarnock 
Church Carpets from your local dealer. Tell 
him to write to us for Special Book of Act- 

| ual Sample, size 9" x 5", all Church designs. 
Of the patterns represented in the book, 
we can supply immediately 
from stock, quantities up to 
£1,000 yards. 


W. & J.SLOANE, Sole Selling Agents, 
“Est. 1843." 880 Broadway, New York 


ANTE A ROE TTT RT 
HILL TOP HOUSE, 


Situated in a beautiful country village in central New 
York. Elevation 1,800 feet. wenty years’ reputation 
or comfort of its gue sts. Opens June ist. Address for 
booklet C. A. PETRIE, Pompey, N. Y 


Every Church should use our 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE. 


a Over 2,500 churches now use our 
PoE re y 
SSeS) 
BEEZ 














outfits. Acknowledged su erior to 
all others. Besides, our “ Self-Col- 
lecting”’ tray saves ONE-FOURTH 
LS the cost of other systems. We 
make this LIBERAL ‘OF FER: Send us date of your next 
communion and usual number of communicants and we 
will send a complete outfit for trial, returnable at our 

expense if not entirely BM opercrts wom 
Address Th i Service Co., 
Box ae, Lima, Ohio. 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUPS” 


Send for FREE catalogue and list of 
nearly 3,000 churches using our cups. 
Sanitary Communion Outfit Co. 
Hd Street, Rochester, N. Y. 















Do not be satisfied with an indefinite 
“emulsion’’ which may disguise impuri- 
ties, but which does not exclude them. 


Peter Moller’s} 
Cod Liver Oil 


may be obtained of any good druggist. It 
is made and bottledin Norway, thus reach- 
ing you without possibility of adultera- 
tion. It is so pure that it is entirely 


Free from all Disa- 
greeable Taste or Odor ; 


Digests completely —no nauseous “‘repeat- 
ing.’’ Neversoldin bulk. Take only the 
flat, oval bottles bearing name of 


Schieffelin & Company, New York 


OLE AGENTS 














* GOUT & RHEUMATI SM 
Teeth Great English Remedy 


BLAIR’S PILLSR-aee 
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Safc, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1. 
DRUGGISTS, or 93 Henry St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
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Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


BILLIG, CLINTON A., Kansas City, Mo., to Little 
Falls, Minn. Aecepts. 

BLAKE, HENRY A., Rochester, N. H., to Stafford 
Springs, Ct. 

BOHN, HENRY F., Verdon, Neb., to Anita, Io. Ac- 
cepts. 

CARR, J. ScoTT, Ontario, Ill., to Providence. 

CONDIT, HENRY J., recently of Burlington, Ct., to 
Broadway Cong. Ch., Flushing, L. I, N.Y. Ac- 
cepts, and is at work. 

CurTIs, W. R., Rutland, Vt., to Clarendon. Ac- 
cepts. 

DuNN, CHAS. W., Benzonia Acad., Mich , to Leb- 
anon, Mo. Accepts. 

EGGAN, Mons J., Zion Ch., Hartford, Ct., to 
First Swedish Ch., Worcester, Mass. 

GREENFIELD, A. NORRIS, to Parkman and Troy, 
O. Accepts, and is at work. 

Howilk, JOHN L., to Olney, Ill. 

NUGENT, THOS. E., Yale Sem., to asst. pastorate 
First Ch., Meriden, Ct. Accepts. 

PFEIFFER, HARRY N., Oriskany Falls, N. Y., to 
North Ch., Middletown. Accepts. 

SALMON, Epw. P., Beloit, Wis., to St. Luke’s Ch., 
Elmira, N. Y. Accepts. 

SHELTON, W. A., New Haven, Ct., to Columbia. 

SMITH, GEO. L., Newton, Io., to Bellevue, O. Ac- 
cepts. 

WISMER, ERNEST L., Cherryfield, Me., to North 
Branford, Ct. Accepts, and will also study at 
Yale Univ. 


Ordinations and Installations 


JUDD, HUBERT O., rec. p. Hiawatha, Kan , May 2. 
Parts, Rev. Messrs. J. P. Campbell, L. L. Has- 
senpfiug, C. P. Connolly and J. W. Moats. 

MACCALLUM, HuGuH, i. Walpole, Mass., April 26. 
Sermon, Rev. Dan’! Evans; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. W. M. Macnair, John Reid, Geo. Bloom- 
field, F. E. Sturgis, F. A. Warfield, F. J. Marsh 
and F. W. Barker. 

SEIBERT, J. ADDISON, 4. First Ch. Kansas City, 
Kan., May 14. Sermon, Dr. C. M. Sheldon; other 
parts, Kev. Messrs. C. F. Stimson, W. M. Short, 
F. S. Johnston, Guy Foster, H. F. Holton and 
Drs. C. S. Sargent and F. L. Hayes. 

SMART, Isaac C, 4. College St. Ch., Burlington, 
Vt., May 16. Sermon, Dr. W. S. Smart; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. J. W. Goffin, C. C. Adams 
and Drs. G. W. Phillips and E. D. Eaton. 

SmiTH, N. Fay.‘i. E. Northfield, Mass., May 16. 
Parts, Rev. Messrs. C. H. Watson, E. C. Hayes, 
8. P. Cook and Dr. G. F. Pentecost. 

WHITE, CHAs. E., i. Amherst, N. H., May 17. 
Sermon, Rey. B. W. Lockhart; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. A. P. Watson, H. P. Peck, R. S. Hubbard, 
Sam’! Rose and Dr. W. H. Bolster. 


Resignations 


HURD, EDWIN T., Gilmanton Iron Works, N. H., 
after a 16 years’ pastorate. 

MARKWICK, Wo. F., Ansonia, Ct., after a pastor- 
ate of nearly 16 years. 

SINKS, PERRY W., First Ch., Ridgway, Pa. 

SMITH, GEO. L., Newton, Io. 

WISMER, ERNEST L., Cherryfield, Me. 
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Stated Supplies 


FALCONER, Rop’t C., Union Sem., at Florence, 
Vt. 

McBRIDE, ARTHUR A., Andover Sem., at Berk- 
shire Center, Vt. 

McCorRD, Rop’t B., Yale Sem., at Alburg Springs, 
Vt. 

SANDERSON, Ross W., Oberlin Sem., at Sherburne, 
Vt. 


WESTENBERG, ARTHUR E., Yale Sem., at W. 
Salem, Wis. 

WILLIAMS, HARRIET E., Beloit, Wis., at Lone 
Rock for six months. 

WYMAN, BEN J. F., Yale Sem , at Florence, Vt. 


Personals 


ALLEN, NATHAN H., the veteran choir master, 
organist and composer, recently left Center Ch. 
of Hartford, Ct., to take up similar duties at Pied- 
mont Ch., Worcester. On Sunday, April 29, over 
20 churches in Hartford gave musical programs, 
made up in whole or in part of his compositions. 
Other Connecticut churches which did likewise 
were: New Britain, Meriden, Bristol, Norwich, 
Winsted, Rockville and Norfolk; also Massa- 
chusetts churches, First of Springfield, Second 
of Holyoke, with churches in Worcester, Spencer, 
Westfield and Monson. These services are a re- 
markable tribute to Mr. Allen’s achievements in 
training choirs and organists and in general mu- 
sical development. 

BUMSTEAD, HORACE, president of Atlanta Uni- 
versity, returned to Boston with his wife and 
daughter last week, after an absence of ten 
months in Europe. He is now in Atlanta. 

FURBUSH, A. CHESLEY, recently resigned at Wil- 
ton, Me., will take up editorial work at Milford, Ct. 

SEYMoUR, CHAS. R., formerly assoc. pastor of 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York, N. Y., is plan- 
ning to spend the summer in Peru, Vt., where he 
will supply until October. 


Suggestive Methods and Features 


OKLAHOMA, OKL., Rev. L. A. Turner. This new 
church received three members May 13. Three 
others were baptized at the river, one by pouring, 
two by immersion. Pastor invited to address old 
soldiers on Memorial Day. 

OxBow, ME.—At a service held by Dr. and Mrs. 
Broad last autumn, the unfinished building con- 
tained no lamps, but each man lighted his way 
through the woods with a lantern, which he hung 
on entering wherever he could find a nail. 

ROCHESTER, VT.—Rev. H. W. Hildreth has been 
studying with his people Christ’s Work among 
Men; Jesus’ Preparation; Beginning His Work; 
Its Widening Influence; His Work Opposed 
through Misunderstanding ; What Intensified His 
Work; What Ended His Work among Men? 
Jesus’ Greater Work among men Today. These 
phases of our Lord’s work on earth were consid- 
ered at the midweek prayer meeting, more than 
doubling the attendance and creating marked in- 
terest in the Word of God. The fifth year of the 
Living Gospel series of monthly papers considered 
these topics: Practical Christianity, Best Books, 
Missions, Modern Missioners, Life Lessons. These 
monthly gatherings have given a wider vision of 


Continuep on page 766. 
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5% 


Your savings should yield as large a return as consistent 
with absolute safety. Our business, established over 
13 years, is conducted under supervision of N. Y. Bank- 
ing Dept. and regularly examined by them. We have 
never paid less than 5% on Savings accounts. Earn- 
ings reckoned for every day funds left with us. Your 
money always subject to your control—available when 





Are You Getting 
On Your Money 

























necessary. Our clients include prominent merchants, 
manufacturers and _ professional 
RST RE men in all parts of the country 
gy - who indorse our methods. 
ba) } 2 
\ Assets $1,750,000. 
©) Write for particulars. 
P 
“y, Sy Industrial Savings & Loan Ce. 
CSW 12 Times Bidg., Broadway, New York 
WHICH 
ee s 


In Banks........ 3% 6 % 
In Real Estate Loans o 10 
In Timber, City Realty and Apartment Houses 
One is as safe as the other. e need more Capital. Our 
Syndicate pays youa large Dividend while your Invest- 
ment increases rapidly in value. We Guarantee to satisfy 
you or return money. May we send books, maps and our 
Jo-operative Pian? Merrill's Finance Co., Vancouver, B.C. 


Products 


enable you to make good meals out of 
“hurry” meals. 

Libby’s Food Products are ready to 
serve when you get them, yet are cooked 
as carefully and as well as you could do 
it in your own kitchen. 

Ox Tongue, Dried Beef, Boned Chick- 
en, Deviled Ham, Veal Loaf—these are 
but a few of the many kinds your dealer 
keeps. 

Try for luncheon or supper tomorrow, 


some sliced Chicken Loaf. 


Booklet, “‘How to Make Good 
Things to Eat,”” free if you write 

















Famous Every where 


For Its Baking 





“Makes Cooking Easy” 


Leading Dealers Sell Clenwood Everywhere As The Standard Range 


Your old range taken in exchange- 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, Boston, Frank ° 
Wiggin. Treasurer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York,N. Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subcrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph 6. Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Lely mags = be Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Central 
Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. Educational] and 
evangelistic work in tne South and West and in Porto 
Rico and Hawaii. Boston Office, 615 Congregational 
House. Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. Checks 
should be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY, 
Aids in building churches and parsonages. Rev. Charles 
H. Richards, D. D., Secretary; Rev. L. H. Cobb, D. D., 
Secretary £meritus; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 105 
East 22nd St., New York, N. Y. Rev. W. f 
151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill.; . 
ey House, Boston, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 
4 i C. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 
taries. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states, 
Thirteen Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 8S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices,612,613 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington S8t., Chicago, Ill. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIBTY, Congregational House, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D , President; F. K. Sanders, Ph. D., Sec- 
retary ; Phineas Hubbard, Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department sustains Sunday school mis- 
sionaries, furnishes lesson helps, libraries and other nec- 
essary literature to new and needy schools gratuitously, 
or at reduced cost. The administrative expenses of this 
department are defrayed by appropriations from the 
Business Department. All contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary work. ; 

The Business Department, known in the trade as The Pil- 
grim Press, publishes The Congregationalist and Christian 
World, the Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and ew 
school papers, books for Sunday school and home read- 
ing. Records and Kequisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and sells the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department to which, however, 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books and 
subscriptions for periodicals should be sent to the 
Cc. 8. 8. & Pub. Society; those from Ohio and all states 
east to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior and 
Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
(Corporate name * Trustees of the National Council of 
the Congregational Churches of the United States.’’) 
Helps needy Congregational ministers or their widows. 
Request donations for Permanent Fund and current use, 
from churches, individuals and by bequest. President, 
Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, Rev. Wm. A. Rice, 
D. D., Fourth Ave., and 24nd St.,N. ¥ ; Treasurer, Rev. 
Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Ct. 

BosTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. 
©. P. Osborne, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. 
A Congregational ee oe to the material, social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 

’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
No. 609 Congregational House, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D.D., 
Secretary ; v. Joshua Coit, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

ulpit Te in Massachusetts and in other states. 

m 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 


F. E. Emrich, 609 Congregational House. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Charles H. Rutan, Pres. ; C. E. Kelsey, Treas. ; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 

WomMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer ; Miss 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Congregational House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; Miss Mary C.-E. Jackson, Home Secretary. 

THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, of Bos- 


ton, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury. 


Any Book You 


See Reviewed 


fn this or any other paper or magazine may 
always be secured at the lowest price from 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave. 
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the kingdom of God and have increased much our 
midweek meetings. 

St. Louis, Mo., Memorial.—Rev. William Smith 
sends to members who absent themselves from 
the regular services even for one Sunday a 
printed reminder that they have been missed and 
their presence is desired next Sunday. A special 
letter is sent to those absent from the communion 
service. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y., Good Will, Rev. E. D. Gaylord. 
New hymn-books placed in church and efficient 
chorus choir organized to sing in the evening 
service. Large upper room in chapel.fitted up for 
basket ball and as a drill hall for organization of 
young boys, The Good Will Volunteers. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y., Plymouth, Rev. E. A. Burnham. 
Associate fellowship, by which any temporary 
resident may publicly ally himself with Plymouth 
without removing letter from home church. Per- 
sons may also be received into communion on any 
Sunday, and 35 were received recently within a 
few weeks. Since the coming of Mr. Burnham 
the church has built him a fine study and has 
raised more than half of a $4,000 fund for repair- 
ing of organ and redecorating interior of audito- 
rium. 

YORK, NEB., Rev. W. H. Medlar. Attendance on 
midweek service largely increased through pas- 
tor’s half hour lecture each evening on The Life 
of Christ, using the book, His Life, as a basis and 
taking up the events in chronological order, illus- 
trating each lecture with impressions received 
during his recent visit to the Holy Land and with 
pictures brought from there. Attendance has 
reached one hundred. 


Waymarks 
(Covering one year, unless otherwise specified.) 


BoOOTHBAY HARBOR, ME., Rev. F. B. Hyde. Within 
three years and a half, about $3,500 expended in 
building and repairs upon church property, church 
building relit throughout with gas, fine Miller 
piano bought for vestry, new books for Sunday 
school library, and during the past year a hand- 
some, modern, $3,000 house for the minister. A 
reception was given him on its completion, whena 
rich green plush velvet couch and six oak dining 
chairs were presented to the pastor from the par- 
ish, besides other handsome gifts from individuals. 

LEWISTON, IDA.—Since the coming of Rev. S. B. 
Chase last November membership more than 
doubled; Sunday school of 87 gathered; Y. P.S. 
C. E. of 20 organized; cradle roll of 45 formed; 
valuable lot purchased and church building to be 
erected this year. 

WENHAM, MASss., Rev. W. 8S. Eaton. At recent 
annual meeting pastor’s salary increased $100. 
19 accessions during past year. Special services 
held during Holy Week, when pastor was assisted 
by Rev. Messrs. MacFadden, Snow and Goodacre. 








SANATIVE SHAVING 
A New Method Which Makes Shaving a 
Pieasure to Men with 
Tender Skins 

Cuticura Soap (Medicinal and Toilet) is a luxury 
for shaving. It possesses in a modified form all the 
emollient, sanative and antiseptic properties of Cuti- 
cura Ointment, the great Skin Cure, while supplying 
a firm, moist, non-drying, creamy and fragrant 
lather. This up-to-date method of shaving dispenses 
with the shaving mug, prevents irritation and in- 
flammation of the skin and hair glands, is most 
agreeable and comforting, and makes frequent 
shaving a pleasure rather than a discomfort. Full 
directions wrapped around each cake of soap. 
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$25 


From Chicago to 
Denver 
Golorado Springs 
Pueblo 


and return 

1st and 3rd Tuesday of each 
month, Return limit 21 days 
from date of sale, and daily 
July 10th to 15th, inclusive. 
Return limit August 20th. 
$30 round trip from 

Chicago daily June 
Ist to Sept. 30th. Return limit 
October 31. 
Correspondingly low rates from 
all cities east of Chicago. 
The land of sunshine and in- 
vigorating mountain air offers 
you renewed health and robust 
vitality. 
Modern hotels with every lux- 
ury. Comfortable boarding 
houses at a reasonable outlay. 
Two splendid fast trains dai r 
over the only double track rail- 
way between Chicago and the 
Missouri River via the 


Chicago, 
Union Pacific and 
North-Western Line 


The Colorado Special, only one 
night Chicago to Denver. 
All agents sell tickets via this 
line. 
Write at once for booklets, 
maps, and full information 
concerning hotels, boarding 
houses, train service, etc., to 
W. B. KNISKERN, 
Passgr. Traffic Mgr., C. & N.-W. Ry. 
CHICAGO. 











Big Four Route 
Michigan Central 
Boston & Albany 


Bar Harbor inclusive, send a two-cent 


Cc. F. DALY, , 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
New York 





The Great 
Central Railway System 


of America 


Operating more than 12,000 miles of railway 


east of Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati 
Comprising the 


New York Central & Hudson River Pittsburg & Lake Erie 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Lake Erie & Western 
Indiana, Illinois & lowa 
Lake Erie, Alliance & Wheeling 
New York & Ottawa 
and Rutland Railroads 
“ ’ ” ‘4 a) UJ 
Track Series,” containing a inap of tho toreitory trem Doves te Naw TO eee Eee rout 


stamp to George H. Daniels, Mana D 
Department, Room 141A, Grand Central Station, New York, ; Se 


W. J. LYNCH, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Chicago 
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Commencement at Oberlin 
Seminary 
This year’s, May 6-10, was notable in many 
ways. Ina remarkable baccalaureate sermon, 
delivered in the historic church of President 
Finney, Dean Bosworth preached on The Gos- 


pel of Forgiveness. The alumni address was 
by Dr. R. W. McLaughlin of Grand Rapids, | 





Mich., on Phrygia, Troas, Philippi, a strong | | 
plea for the experience of a ministry like | | 
Paul’s, embracing ‘*‘ The challenge of truth, | —~ 


the vision of service, the life of action.” This | 
was followed by an exercise that gathers sig- 
nificance with the years, the monument ora- 
tion, on the steps of the magnificent memorial | 
commemorating the martyrs of the Boxer up- | 
rising of 1900. The participants this year | 
were Albert G. Bryant of the graduating class | 
and Motier C. Bullock, 1907. 

Dr. J. M. Buckley, one of the strongest per- 
sonalities in modern Methodism, delivered the 
Commencement address, on Non-Luminous | 
Words. The graduating class is large and 
representative, drawing its members from ten 
states and two foreign countries. These men | 
graduated, all receiving the degree of B. D.: 


Ernest W. Altvater, Albert G. Bryant, Oscar 
M. Chamberlain, Burton H. Cheney, Walter 
S. Cook, Albert B. Eby, Roy W. Foley, Robert | 
D. Hall, H. M. V. Kwiatkowski, Samuel R. 
McCarthy, Franklin B. Mallard, Niel Nissen, | 
Harry N. Pfeiffer, Ellis E. Pleasant, Henry C. | 
Rehm, John B. Reese, Lyle D. Woodruff, Guy | 
D. Yoakum. 


These graduates are already settled in their 
new work: A. B. Eby, at Glenville, O., R. W. 
Foley, Marblehead, O., H. N. Pfeiffer, North 
Church, Middletown, N. Y., J. B. Reese, Sec- 
ond Church, Elyria, O. W. S. Cook remains 
in his own denomination, Christian, in Ohio. 
E. W. Altvater has work in view in New 
York, B. H. Cheney in Iowa, S. R. McCarthy 
in Minnesota, F. B. Mallard in South Caro- 
lina, Niel Nissen in Missouri. O. M. Cham- 
berlain, H. C. Rehm, L. D. Woodruff, G. D. 
Yoakum, will locate in the West. H. M. V. 
Kwiatkowski will locate in Pittsburg and 
do literary and other work among the Rus- 
sian-Americans. A. G. Bryant expects to go 
to the foreign field after a year in this coun- 
try, and E. E. Pleasant will do post. graduate 
work in New York City. Robert D. Hall | 
will take up his father’s work among the | 
Indians at Elbowoods, N. D. W. F. B. 








If the race is developing upward and the | 
world is to last a hundred million years—as | 
Prof. T. C. Chamberlain of the University of | 
Chicago says that it will—why then what a fine 
product the ultimate man should be! 


Meetings and Events to Come | 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, May 28° 
10.30 A. M. Speaker, Mr. J. G. Phelps-Stokes. 

HARTFORD SEMINARY COMMENCEMENT, May 28-30. 

LAKE MOHONK Sans on International Arbitra 
tion, May 30-June 

BANGOR SEMINAR = OMMENCEMENT, June 5-6. 

YALE DIVINITY COMMENCEMENT, June 6. 

INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY UNION, Clifton Springs, 

, June 6-12. For information address Rev. H. A. 

Crane, Canisteo, N 

ANDOVER SEMINARY COMMENCEMENT, June 14. 

WoMAN’S Boanp OF Missions alla MEETING: 
Pilgrim Hall,11 A. M., every Frida: 

SATURDAY Bre CLAss, Park sienes Church, every 
Saturday, 2 .M. Dr. W. T. McElveen, leader. 

SPRING STATE MEETINGS 


Additions and changes should be sent promptly. 


Rhode Island, Providence, May 29 
Vermont, Woodstock, June 12-14 








For Indigestion 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


An effective remedy for obstinate indigestion, 
nervous dyspepsia, headache and depression. 














Wilson’s | 
Rolling Partitions 


A marvellous convenience and the most effective 
method for dividing large rooms in Churches and 
School Buildings into small rooms, and vice versa; 
made from various kinds of wood; sound proof and 
air tight; easily operated and lasting. Made also with 
Blackboard surface. Fitted to new and old buildings. 
Used in over 5,000 Churches and Public Buildings. 
Mention The Congregationalist for free pamphlet. 


Also Venetian Blinds and Rolling Steel Shutters 
JAS. G. WILSON MFG. CO., 5 West 29th Street, New York 























912 Miles of Steel Rails and 
Stone Ballast 


“Pennsylvania 
Special” 


Nine hundred and twelve miles of 100.1b. steel track doubled the entire 
distance, trebled for much of it, and quadrupled for several hundred miles, 
ballasted from the banks of the Hudson to the shores of Lake Michigan with 
the hardest stone ballast, is the highway of the Pennsylvania Railroad System. 
It is the longest stretch of stone-ballasted railroad in the world. It is sae 
and clean, and it is the speedway of THE PENNSYLVANIA SPECIAL. 





Lv. New York............8 55 P. M. Liv GieGees eo. is ciec 2.45 P. M. 
Ar. Chicago... .. .<<..<.:..! 8 55 A. M. Ar. New York............9.45 A. M. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND CHICAGO OVER NIGHT 

J. R. WOOD, GEO. W. BOYD 
Pass. Traffic Manager. Gen. Pass. Agent. 


























What You See 
From This Car— 


While whirling through wonderful country of the West, toward 


California 


is surely worth the trouble of packing and the price of 
the ticket. 


The Overland Limited 


ofthe Union Pacific— 
Southern Pacific 


daily from Chicago is a first- 
class rolling hotel from end to 
end. Electrically lighted and 


ventilated—all the latest books 
“jel and papers—News of the World 
my 

























bulletined twice daily, and in 
extras when warranted. 

Mann For booklets and all informa- 
tion address 









E. L. LOMAX, Gen. Pass. Agent 
Omaha, Neb. 
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oo CARPETS 


FACTURERS PRAY & SONS CO. | 


PRICES SHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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‘S FAVORITE SHOE 
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For no woman can resist the compelling charm of these 
splendid shoes once she has been properly fitted and has 
experienced their shapeliness and comfort. The “Dorothy 
Dodd” is the lightest weight shoe of equal stability ever 
made for women. This saves fatigue. It fits so that the 
tees are not cramped; the heels do not chafe; the foot 
_ xs not slip forward in walking. Our assortment 
Sincludes a great variety in the most fashionable 
shapes and leathers at $2.50, $3.00 and $3.50, 





Shepard, Serwall Ca 


Winter Street—Temple Place—Tremont Street 


TRADE MARK 


VERY woman would wear ‘‘Dorothy Dodd’? 
Shoes this summer if she but knew about them. 


Temple Place Entrance 


This Department is a Com- 
plete Store in Itself. 

















